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PREPAC E, 


IN preparing this edition of the ‘Frogs,’ I have made con- 
stant use of the commentaries of Kock and Fritzsche. Mr. 
J. S. Reid, Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge, has been kind 
enough to look through the proof-sheets, and to add some 


valuable suggestions. 
W. W. M. 


OXFORD, February, 1884. 
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Toca. 


In the month of September B.C. 406, the Athenian fleet de- 
feated Callicratidas in the battle of Arginusae; the greatest 
naval engagement in the entire course of the Peloponnesian war. 
In the following month the generals who had taken part in the 
battle were prosecuted for their neglect to save the sailors on 
the floating wrecks, and to pick up the dead bodies. Six of 
them were arrested and executed. In August 405 the Athe- 
nians sustained a crushing defeat at Aegospotami from the 
Spartan admiral Lysander. The representation of the ‘Frogs’ 
falls just between the victory and the defeat: for it was pro- 
duced at the Lenaea, in the month of January 405. 

§ 2. It belongs to a gloomy period of Athenian history. 
There was at Athens a profound sense of national exhaustion, 
which had been steadily growing ever since the catastrophe 
that ended the Sicilian Expedition. Men were weary of what 
seemed to be an endless struggle, and were uneasy and anxious 
as to the future chances of the war. The excitement and 
delight, that ensued after the battle of Arginusae, had been 
succeeded by the outburst of public indignation that demanded 
the execution of the generals. And now a painful reaction set 
in, and deep regret was felt for the hasty punishment that had 
been inflicted. There was, indeed, enough in the political state 
of affairs to make men gloomy and fill them with misgivings. 
There was no rallying point in the city: no leader who could 
combine or reconcile opposing parties, or inspire confidence by 
his honesty or his genius. There was a general mistrust of the 
oligarchical party, whose hopes lay in the weakness of the 
constitution, and whose treachery was only too well understood. 
There was an honest contempt felt for such demagogues as 
Archedemus, Cleophon, and Cleigenes, men of little culture and 
foreign origin, who, whether intentionally or not, really played 
into the hands of the oligarchs. It seemed as if there was 
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nothing left to be proud of. The death of Sophocles occurred 
in the year of the battle of Arginusae: and shortly before his 
decease, news came that Euripides had died at the court of the 
Macedonian Archelaus, whither he had withdrawn from an un- 
congenial Athens. Every link with the past was slipping away. 

§ 3. The political and literary condition of Athens finds 
natural expression in the play of the ‘Frogs.’ It is not a 
daring manifesto, like the ‘Knights:’ such independent 
speaking was no longer possible. The national wounds were 
too deep and too sensitive to be so rudely probed. But the 
desolate condition of the stage, after the loss of the great 
masters of tragedy, was a safe, as well as an interesting, subject. 
It was a happy stroke of genius to represent the national god 
Dionysus, the true type of the Athenian populace, as under- 
taking a visit to the lower world to bring back the best of the 
poets to the light of day. 

But the play has its political side, as well as its literary aim. 
Wise counsels are ever and anon suggested. The people are 
warned against the empty-headed, arrogant, demagogues, who 
will not hear of peace being made; and against the traitorous 
oligarchs, whose sole policy is one of selfishness. The poet 
proposes a sort of general amnesty: a return to mutual 
confidence, a generous, forgiving spirit, not ‘extreme to mark 
what is done amiss.’ The only hope of Athens lies in the 
employment of those good and worthy citizens, who are now, 
as it were, out in the cold: and the one hero of them all, round 
whom the scattered forces of the city may yet rally, is a man 
whom they half love, half hate, yet with whose services they 
cannot dispense—the exile Alcibiades. We may indeed say 
that the whole structure of the play is not without its political 
and social purpose. The celebration of the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries in the world below is an effective reminder to the 
audience of the debt of gratitude they owe to Alcibiades for his 
energetic policy, which restored to them the use of that great 
national festival, that had long been in abeyance during the 
Decelean war. And the bitter attack upon Euripides, as a 
poet, is not so much a slashing, literary review, as a wholesale 
protest against the modern spirit and growing scepticism of the 
age, of which Euripides is selected as the incarnation and 
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type ; just as Socrates was taken as the representative of the 
sophists, in the play of the ‘ Clouds.’ 


II. 


§ 1. The play of the ‘Frogs’ falls into two broad divisions : 
the journey of Dionysus and Xanthias to the lower world ; and 
the poetical contest between Aeschylus and Euripides. These 
two divisions are brought into mutual relation by the purpose of 
Dionysus’ journey ; which is to carry back to the upper world 
Euripides, for whose poetry he has conceived an intense 
passion. But after the poetical contest, he changes his. mind, 
and decides on bringing back Aeschylus instead. The character 
of Dionysus (who must be in no way confounded with the 
Iacchus of the Mysteries) was something more than a mere 
stage-device, suited to the festival of the Dionysia. Aris- 
tophanes intends him to be the type of the general Athenian 
public: so that the exhibition of his weaknesses and follies, his 
conceit and credulity, his unreasoning partiality for Euripides 
(till he changed his mind), is intended as a good-natured 
rebuke to the political spirit and literary taste of the thoughtless 
citizens of Athens. Even the character of Xanthias, a mixture 
of shrewdness, arrogance, and disloyalty, is intended to be 
a hit at the false relation between servants and masters, 
brought about by that foolish indulgence towards slaves, which 
had grown up during the Peloponnesian war. (See on Nub. 
6, 7 amddo1o Ont’, & woAepe, TOAASY ovveKa, | Sr’ ovdE Kodo’ ELeaTi 
foot Tovs oikéras). 

§ 2. The following is a brief sketch of the action of the 
play :— 

Prologos (ll. 1-323). Dionysus, grotesquely dressed in a 
mixed costume, half-Heracles, half-woman, and accompanied 
by his slave Xanthias, who rides an ass, but still carries a 
porter’s-yoke and burden on his shoulders, pays a call at the 
house of Heracles to announce his intention of going down to 
Hades and fetching Euripides back; and to enquire the best 
means of accomplishing his journey with the greatest amount 
of comfort. Then the scene changes to the banks of a lake, 
and Charon appears in his boat, plying for hire. Dionysus gets 
on board, and Xanthias is bidden to run round the lake and 
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meet his master at the Withering Stone. The boat on its 
passage is accompanied by a crowd of noisy Frogs’, who drive 
Dionysus almost to distraction by their incessant croaking and 
chattering. 

Arrived at the other side, Dionysus and Xanthias pursue their 
journey, during which Dionysus is almost frightened to death 
by the gloomy scenery and the supposed presence of goblins, 
which Xanthias does his best to make the most of. 

At last the distant music of pipes is heard, and the sacred 
procession of the Eleusinian mysteries advances. Everyone in 
the theatre must have felt (as Aristophanes intended that they 
should feel) a sudden sense of gratitude to Alcibiades, who, 
after his first return to Athens, had opened the Sacred Way 
once more, and enabled the national rite to be again celebrated 
with its wonted splendour, for the first time since the occupation 
of Decelea by a Spartan garrison (cp. l. 376 aogpaA@s mavipepov 
Tatoal Te Kal Xopevoat). 

Parodos (ll. 324 foll.). The Chorus, on entering the orchestra, 
invites the presence of Iacchus in a strophe (Il. 324-336) and 
antistrophe (Il. 340-353). Then follows an anapaestic passage, 
intended to be an imitation of the proclamation (mpdppnous) of 
the Hierophant (ll. 354-371), calling on the unhallowed and 
unworthy to withdraw. Three choric songs succeed: the first 
(ll. 372-413) is an invocation of Persephone, Demeter, and 
Iacchus : the second (ll. 416-430) is a reproduction of the rude 
raillery that accompanied the procession (yepupicpds): the third 
(ll. 448-459) represents the female part of the troop withdrawing 
to keep their vigil (ravvvxis), while the men remain behind to be 
present at the contest between the poets. 

Epeisodion i (ll. 460-674). Here begin the varying advedtmes 
of Dionysus. He knocks at Pluto’s door, which is answered by 
Aeacus, who, taking him in his costume for Heracles, charges 


1 The ‘ Frogs’ do not form the Chorus, which consists of a band of 
the initiated, worshippers of Demeter (Mvora). Probably the Frogs 
do not appear at all: only their croaking and singing is heard ‘ behind 
the scenes.’ Cp. Schol. Venet. ratra cadc?ra: mapaxopnyqpara, med} 
ovx dpavrat év TH Oedrpw of Barpaxor, ovde 6 Xopds, GAN’ ower pupodv- 
Tat Tovs Batpdxous. 6 5 GAnO@s xopds éx Tdv cioeBOv veKxpav ouvé- 
OTNKEV. 
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him with the abduction of Cerberus, and goes back into the 
house to summon his avenging spirits. Dionysus, in an agony 
of terror, hastily changes dresses with Xanthias. Hardly is the 
change made when the maid-servant of Persephone appears at 
the door and bids Xanthias (who now was posing as Heracles) 
to a banquet. He resists the temptation, till he hears that 
some dancing-girls are within the house. But just as he is 
going in, Dionysus (forgetting his former fear in the delightful 
prospect) insists on taking back his original dress once more, 
and assuming the part of the gentleman. At the unlucky 
moment two landladies (ravdoxeutpiat) pounce upon the would- 
be Heracles, and charge him with having, on a former occasion, 
eaten up all the victuals in their house, and paid for none; and 
they threaten to refer the wrong to their patrons (mpoordrat) 
Cleon and Hyperbolus. (For Athenian persons and usages are 
reproduced in the lower world.) Dionysus is plunged again 
into abject fear, and induces Xanthias to assume the gentleman 
again, and give him the part of the slave. 

Re-enter Aeacus, accompanied by Thracian or Scythian 
slaves (copies of the Athenian police, rofdérav), to arrest the 
supposed Heracles (now, Xanthias). He denies all knowledge 
of the theft of Cerberus, and avails himself of the Athenian 
process, called mpék\yous cis Badoavoy, unreservedly offering his 
slave (now, Dionysus) to be examined under torture. Dionysus 
forgets his arrangement with Xanthias, and, to save himself, 
announces that he really is Dionysus. To test the godship of 
the two worthies, it is agreed that each shall have a beating, 
blow for blow,—the first who acknowledges that he is hurt shall 
lose his claim to divinity. Both of them ingeniously explain 
away their cries of pain ; and Aeacus, fairly non-plussed, retires 
to take counsel with Persephone and Pluto. 

This pause is taken advantage of to introduce the Parabaszs 
(ll. 675-737); consisting of Ode (Il. 675-685); Lpirrhema 
(Il. 686-705) ; Antode (ll. 706-716) ; and Antepirrhema (ll. 717- 
737). The main subjects touched on are the worthlessness of 
the demagogues Cleophon and Cleigenes ; and the necessity 
of forgetting old grudges, and doing justice to worthy citi- 
zens. 

Epetsodion 2 (ll. 738-813). This forms the transition to the 
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second part of the play. Aeacus reappears on the stage with 
Xanthias, and tells him how Euripides has come down among 
them, and claimed the tragic throne for himself : how Sophocles 
has modestly surrendered his claim in favour of Aeschylus ; 
how Aeschylus and Euripides are going to fight out the question 
of precedence, and how great the difficulty is of securing a 
proper decision—because Euripides has on his side all the 
worthless characters (dmep a7 €v “AtSov mAnOos 1. 774) ; while 
Aeschylus is only appreciated by the small minority of virtuous 
and cultivated men. (ddlyov 1d ypnordv eotw domep évOdde, 
as Aeacus says, with a sly glance at the audience, 1. 783). Who 
then shall be umpire? Naturally Dionysus, the patron of the 
tragic stage. 

A short song of the Chorus (ll. 814-829) gives briefly the 
main characteristics of the two combatants. 

Epetsodion 3 (ll. 830-904). Preparations are made for the 
contest ; the presence of the Muses is invoked, and supplication 
made by each combatant to the particular deities whom he 
worships. Then follows a short song of the Chorus (Il. 895- 
904, corresponding to inf. Il. 992-1003) expressing their appre- 
ciation of the seriousness of the contest. 

Epeisodion 4 (ll. 905-991). Euripides details the advances 
he has made in the tragic art; the skilful treatment he has 
applied to it, having received it in a plethoric condition at 
the hands of Aeschylus; and the democratic spirit he has 
infused into it, bringing it down to the level of every-day 
life. 

Epetsodion 5 (ll. 1004-1098). Aeschylus contrasts the lofty 
ideal, and high moral lessons of his poetry, with the sentiment- 
ality and immorality taught by Euripides. 

Choricon (ll. 1099-1118). The Chorus encourages the rival 
poets to carry on their contest into the very details of their art. 

Efetsodion 6 (ll. 1119-1250). Criticism of the respective 
Prologues. 

Epeisodion 7 (\l. 1261-1369). Criticism of the choric parts 
of their tragedies. 

Efpeisodion 8 (ll. 1378-1499 ; introduced by a short Choricon 
1370-1377). A pair of scales is brought upon the stage: and 
Aeschylus and Euripides weigh the worth of their respective 
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poetry, by reciting one verse, alternately, into each scale-pan. 
The pan of Euripides always kicks the beam. Dionysus then 
puts the two poets through an examination as to their political 
views, and the counsel they think most wholesome for the 
present crisis. 

The result of the examination is that Aeschylus is successful : 
and Dionysus determines to leave Euripides behind, and to 
carry back Aeschylus with him—a decision in which the Chorus 
(Il. 1482-1499) heartily concurs. 

Exodos (ll. 1500-1533). Pluto speeds Dionysus and his 
companion on their way with blessings, and bids the Chorus 
to dismiss them with a parting hymn, full of all good wishes. 

The details of the second portion of the play will be found 
given more at length in the next section. 


III, 


§ 1. The second part of the play consists of a poetical contest 
between the rival poets Aeschylus and Euripides, with Dionysus 
for judge. Of course, the intention of Aristophanes is to put 
Euripides in an unfavourable light, and to represent him as the 
evil genius of the Athenian stage; while Aeschylus is set up as 
the high ideal of Tragedy. But while Aristophanes desires to 
wean the public from their partiality for Euripides; and to 
make them feel the superior grandeur and higher moral purpose 
of Aeschylus, we may think that his sword cuts both ways, 
and that he is not unwilling to prick some weak points in the 
Aeschylean armour. It is not fair to suppose that all the 
criticisms of Aeschylus on Euripides are meant to be true; and 
all those of Euripides on Aeschylus, false ; even though Aris- 
tophanes protests against the poetry of Euripides on principle. 

§ 2. The main points that are brought out by this inter- 
change of hostilities may shortly be summed up as follows :— 

Aeschylus is a true and original genius (fpevoréxrwy 820; 
adrdkopos Noda 822) ; but not a popular poet (ovre yap ’APnvaiorce 
ovvéeBaw Aicyvdos 808). The characteristic of his diction is 
loftiness (mupydoas pnuata ceuvd 1004) ; but there is something 
repellent about him (ravpnddv 804 ; droceuvuveira 832) ; and the 
loftiness of his language becomes exaggerated (éreparevero 834 ; 
kopmopakedoppnwova 838), its forcefulness degenerates into 
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violence (aiOadécropos, aOipwrov ordua 8373 ynyevet pvojpare 
825 ; dyptorords 837), and its grandeur into bombast and far- 
fetched expressions (uoppopema pyyata, dyvwota tots Ccwpevors 
925, 6), and even into Oriental phraseology (ypumalerot, imma- 
héxropes, aS Seen ON mapameTrdcpara Myndika 938). His dramas 
are solemn and statuesque, so that sometimes they are cold 
and lacking in action; the characters remaining silent and 
motionless (mpdécxnua tis tpay@dias 913), while the main work 
of the play devolves on the Chorus. The language of Aeschylus 
is grand, because his characters are grand: they transcend 
human stature and human circumstance ; and the expressions 
they use are on a corresponding scale (avdykn | peydiov yrouav 
kal dvavoidy toa Kal Ta Pyuata Tikrew, etc. 1058 foll.). The danger 
in keeping the characters uniformly above a human level is 
that they may be found wanting in human interest (oy xp) 
dpatew avOpwreiws 1068). 

§ 3. The poetry of Euripides, by contrast, is smooth and 
fluent (yAécca Nom 826), elegant, elaborate (doreioy Kat Katep~- 
pwwnwevoy goo), and subtle (ddwdnOpas emav). The stage with 
him is not an ideal world of superhuman personages ; but an 
every-day world, peopled with every-day folk. Beggars in rags 
are there (mrwyorror€e 846, paxtoovppamrady ib.), and kings in rags, 
for matter of that (i deol daivowr’ eva); and lame men 
(xoAorowyv 846) and slaves, and every class of the community; 
all speaking freely, with true Athenian sappyota (950 foll.). 
Indeed one might venture to put into the mouth of Euripides 
the boast of Juvenal, only slightly parodied :— 

‘Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago theatri.’ 
The ideal, the statuesque, the conventional, are boldly changed 
to the real, the human, the sentimental, and (we might almost 
say) the sensational. The sympathy of the audience is sought 
or secured by emphasising that delicate balance between right 
and wrong, true and false, that represents the actual com- 
plication of life. Telling situations, lights and shades of 
character, and every play of human interest, make it evident 
that with Euripides we are leaving the grand gallery of Greek 
sculpture to sit as audience of the Romantic drama. Aeschylus 
exhibits the mythic past of Hellenic legend: he is the hiero- 
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phant of the old national Gods. Euripides colours the legends 
of the past with the tints of the present: and for him, without 
doubt, ‘Great Pan is dead :’ he acknowledges to idvot tives Geol, 
koppa Katy (890). 

§ 4. Both Aeschylus and Euripides agree that the duty of 
the poet is to make men better (GeAriovs moreiv rovs avOpdrovs év 
tais mékeow 1009). They might dispute upon the meaning of 
‘better.’ Aeschylus boasts that he made his hearers honest 
and vigorous and warlike (yevvaiovs kal terpamnyets . .. mvéovtas 
ddpv 1014), by representing such plays as his ‘Seven against 
Thebes,’ or his ‘Persians.’ Euripides claims to have made 
them clever (voeiv, épav, reyvagew 957) and prudent (oikias oikety 
ayewov i} mpo Tov 976). But Aeschylus charges his rival with 
teaching them to prate (AaXla, cropvdAla 1065), and making them 
insubordinate, like the mutinous crew of the Paralus (1071 foll.) ; 
accusing him further of lowering the tone of the citizens by 
familiarising them with immoralities, indelicacies, and low 
company, generally (1080 foll.). 

§ 5. The two rivals then proceed to details; and sharply 
criticise the construction, language, metre, and music of each 
other’s compositions. The first attack is on the question of the 
Prologues to the play. This word must be interpreted not in 
the modern sense, but according to Aristotle’s definition (Poet. 
§ 12), ore dé mpddoyos péev pépos Gov tpay@dias Td mpd xopod 
mapéddov. Aeschylus is accused of being doadis ev rn ppdoe trav 
mpaypareyv (1122), which we may take to mean that he threw no 
light upon the plot of the play, but left it to explain itself; and 
also that he used obscure expressions, susceptible of various 
interpretations (ratp@’ émomrev@v kpdtn 1126 foll.) and tauto- 
logical words, with an implied difference (ko and xarépyopat, 
KAvew and dkovoat, 1157, 1174). 

Euripides boasts that his Prologist made everything clear to 
the audience (dAN ovtéiav mpwticta pév por Td yévos ein’ ay 
evdds | rov dpdparos 946). But Aeschylus attacks these Prologues 
and ‘spoils them with an oil flask.’ As Euripides is made to 
quote them, in this play, each Prologue begins with a proper- 
name, followed by participial clause or clauses (ending at the 
penthemimeral caesura) ; and then comes the finite verb, to 
which the proper-name is the subject. It is this half line that 
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lends itself with such fatal facility to the Ankv@coy amaddreoev 
(1203 foll.) ; which is intended to caricature the monotonous 
form of the narrative; and perhaps the trivial and homely 
surroundings of the Euripidean drama, and the tendency to 
resolved feet in the trimeter. 

§ 6, The lyrical portions of the dramas then come in for their 
share of criticism. Euripides seeks to ridicule Aeschylus by 
quoting a choric song, that is more or less a cento of Aeschylean 
lines, neither construing nor making sense; such sense as can 
be made being further obscured by the introduction of a refrain 
between the verses. A second point of attack is the irregularity 
of the metre; which Aeschylus is supposed to have borrowed 
from Terpander and the Lesbian lyric school (I. 1264 foll.). 
Then Aeschylus retorts upon Euripides with a corresponding 
parody, intended to exhibit the following short-comings: (1) the 
very slight connection of the song with the subject of the play: 
(2) the ridiculous grouping of incongruous objects (SeAdis, 
payreta, oradiouvs 1319): (3) musical innovations, like the ‘shake’ 
illustrated by cleteverererAiooere (1314): (4) the metrical in- 
accuracy (as e.g. introducing an anapaestic base into a Glyconic 
verse 1322). 

§ 7. And Aeschylus has yet one more weapon of attack 
against Euripides, who had introduced into his plays Kpyrixas 
povedias, in which the actor sang a solo and accompanied 
it with an illustrative dance, on the pattern of the Cretan 
imopxnuara. Such a Monody Aeschylus professes to quote 
(1. 1325 foll.) ; in which we may be sure that the following points 
are assailed: (1) its general unintelligibility: (2) the in- 
congruous grouping of persons and things: (3) the trivial 
character of the whole scene: (4) the use of oxymoron 
(keAawoans, uxav ayuxov) : (5) the repetition of words (called 
oxeTAtacpyds, as in Sdkpva Sdkpva, ¢Badov €Badov) : (6) the general 
muddle of metres. 

§ 8. So much for the mutual recrimination of the two rivals. 
But it must not be thought that this balance of praise and 
blame at all represents the view that Aristophanes takes of the 
two poets. He is all for Aeschylus, and will none of Euripides ; 
whom he hates not for being an unpopular poet, but for being 
a popular one, TZhereis the danger. And if he can but break 
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down this popularity, he will have deserved well of the 
republic. 

Aristophanes was the most unreasoning ‘laudator temporis 
acti.’ Genius and poet as he was, he was the sworn foe to 
intellectual progress. The old order changing and giving place 
to the new was, in his eyes, not a natural process, but political 
and social ruin. That a gifted man with such narrowness of 
view should have been found in Athens, after the era of Pericles, 
may seem surprising: but these reactionary spirits are always 
to be found. So, seeing that Euripides had broken away from 
the traditions of the past, and that Aeschylus was their faithful 
representative, we can understand how, in the judgment of 
Aristophanes, Aeschylus seemed to be the champion of the old 
religion, pure morality, national institutions, and everything 
that was genuinely Athenian: while Euripides was sophist, 
sceptic, rationalist, atheist, libertine, and general corrupter of 
the people. Indeed the hatred of Aristophanes for the poet 
must have been very intense; for while he knows when to 
spare Cleon, and how to respect the memory of Lamachus, he 
shows no mercy to Euripides; but, as it were, persecutes him even 
in the world below. Mommsen (Hist. Rom. bk. iii. c.14) says that 
‘the criticism of Aristophanes probably hit the truth exactly, 
both in a moral and a poetical point of view :’? and he charges 
Euripides with ‘political and philosophical radicalism ;’ calling 
him ‘the first and chief apostle of that new cosmopolitan 
humanity, which first broke up the old Attic national life.’ 
‘Greek tragedy,’ he says, ‘in the hands of Euripides stepped 
beyond its proper sphere, and consequently broke down; but 
the success of the cosmopolitan poet was only promoted by this, 
since at the same time, the nation also stepped beyond its 
sphere, and broke down likewise.’ 

§ 9. No doubt it is a very difficult matter to appraise justly 
the merits and demerits of Euripides. It is a well-worn phrase 
to speak of any historical character as marking a ‘transition- 
period.’ But it is singularly true of Euripides. He stands be- 
tween the ancient and modern drama; and so is, to some 
extent, at a double disadvantage. He has not altogether thrown 
off the shackles of the old stage, nor has he stepped into the 
freedom of the new. 
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The true answer to the question whether the judgment of 
Aristophanes be just or not, is admirably put by Professor Jebb 
(Encycl. Brit.s.v. Eur.) ; who remarks that his criticism is just, if 
we grant his premises, viz. that Aeschylus and Sophocles are the 
only right models for tragedy : but that he is unfair in ignoring 
the changing conditions of public feeling and taste, and the 
necessary changes in an art which could only live by continuing 
to please large audiences. If Aristophanes was justified in his 
bitter protest against the growing spirit of his time, he could 
not have attacked a more complete representative of it than 
Euripides: but there is the same sort of unfairness in the 
method of his attack as there is in his assault upon Socrates as 
the representative of the Sophists. 

Aeschylus and Sophocles adhered faithfully to the old con- 
ventional rules of Greek tragedy, in its close connection with 
the national religion and national legendary history. They 
presented broad types of human nature: the typical Achilles, 
the typical Odysseus: the king, the old man, the sister, etc. 
The utterances of the Chorus are also the illustration of broad 
and general moral laws. The great innovation of Euripides 
was the individualising of characters; surrendering the Ideal 
for the Real. And this he did with some of the fetters of the 
old drama about him still, in the limited choice of subjects ; the 
relation of the Chorus to the Actors ; the use of masks prevent- 
ing the possibility of facial play, etc. This last disadvantage 
he had not the power to break away from; but he altered the 
condition of the Chorus, reducing their utterances to something 
that was often little more than a lyrical interlude. His narrow 
choice of subjects, with which the audience was familiar, he 
more than compensated for by introducing effects, and situations, 
and complications in the plot that kept curiosity in. keen 
suspense—and so he paved the way to the Romantic drama. 
We, who are able nowadays to look at the work of Euripides 
from the purely artistic point of view, uninfluenced by his 
political or religious position, must assuredly wonder at the 
marvellous skill by which he achieved a triumph in the most 
unpromising field of compromise. He had to put new wine 
into old bottles : and the measure of success which he attained 
is the highest testimony to his genius. 
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THE scene opens with the journey of Dionysus, accompanied by hjs 
slave Xanthias, to the lower world. Dionysus is grotesquely dressed 
in a saffron-coloured robe (46 foll.), with a lion-skin thrown over it. 
Xanthias is mounted on an ass; but he does not get the full benefit from 
his beast of burden, for across his back. is poised the regular porter’s 
yoke (dvaopor v. 8), from either end of which hangs a load of packages, 
so heavy that he is constantly wanting to shift it from shoulder to 
shoulder. 

l. 1. etmw, ‘am I to utter?’ deliberative conjunctive, as mo? ppevav 
€\Ow, marep; Soph. O. C. 310. The negative particle used in this con- 
struction is regularly pq, as inf. 5. pnd’ repoy doreidy 1. Cp. Xen. 
Mem. I. 2. 36 pnd’ drroxpivwpar odv ; 

T&v ciwAdtwv, i.e. the stale, commonplace jokes that form the stock 
of ordinary Greek comedy. Aristophanes is fond of claiming novelty for 
the contents of his plays, as in Nub. 538-546; Pax 739 foll., where 
special reference is made to the stale jokes of the comic dovAa. 

1. 4. 8y xoAq. The repetition of such expressions as, ‘I’m over- 
loaded,’ ‘I’m being crushed,’ is more than Dionysus can stomach: ‘I 
am already positively sickened by it,’ literally, ‘there is already anger 
to me,’ understanding an objective tovrwy, sc. ‘against such jokes.’ 
This is better than understanding tadra as the subject to gor’, The 
notion of anger is included with that of disgust; but the words do not 
mean, as often rendered, ‘it is as bitter as gall to me.’ 

ovAakat, as the accent shows, is mid. aor. imperat., ‘keep clear of 
that.’ 

1, 5. doretov. Xanthias characterises as ‘witty,’ or ‘smart,’ expres- 
sions that were really coarse and stupid (aypoccov, poprixdv); and the 
next gross joke that he has in store he describes as ‘the height of fun’ 
(76 Tavu yéAovov). 

1, 12, tt 847° €5e, ‘why was I obliged?’ ‘The tense refers back to 
the time when the original arrangements for the journey were made. 
See on 24 inf. 
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1, 13. @ptviyos. This is the comic poet, to be distinguished from 
the writer of tragedies (see inf. 910). He brought out the Movdzpomos 
and took the third prize when Aristophanes was successful with his 
‘Birds ;’ and the second prize for his Modea: when Aristophanes gained 
the first with the ‘Frogs.’ About Avs nothing is known. Kock 
suggests xdaiAveos, because “Emidvxos was one of the poets of the Old 
Comedy. Ameipsias, when Aristophanes was unsuccessful with his first 
edition of the ‘Clouds,’ took the first prize with a play on a similar 
subject called Kévvos, introducing the character of Socrates and a chorus 
of ¢povriarat. Ameipsias also gained the first prize with his Kwpaorat 
when Aristophanes took only the second with his ‘ Birds.’ 

1. 15. ot ckevohopota’, ‘who always carry baggage;’ i.e. introduce 
slaves carrying baggage. There may bea sly suggestion that these play- 
wrights dealt only with ‘scenic properties,’ and not with real poetry and 
wit in their comedies. So we have oxevdpia used of the Euripidean 
‘properties,’ Ach. 451. 

Most MSS. read oketn hépovo’, or cxevnpopodc’. Fritzsche would 
read wonep for @vrep and oxevopdpous acc. plur.; making mootor oxevn- 
popous =baiulorum personas inducunt ; cp. Paidpay morety ‘Thesmoph. 
153. Bergk would put a mark of interrogation after efwOe morety ; and 
so make xat Avuis begin a new clause, ‘Why! both Lycis and Ameip- 
sias carry baggage.’ 

1, 18. aAetv (Attic irregular contr. for mAcfov) 7 ’viauTé, ‘ older by 
more than a year,’ i.e. I leave the theatre feeling more than a year older 
through weariness. Cp. Shakespeare, Cymbeline, ‘Thou heap’st a year’s _ 
age on me. Dionysus speaks of himself as a spectator (Qedpevos) ; and 
this falls in well with the idea that he is presented here as the type of 
the Athenian Demos. 

1. 20. pet. Nothing is gained by altering, with Cobet, épe? to épa. 
All common-place grumblings are tabooed; and the poor overloaded 
neck may not tell its own troubles. Cp. inf. 237 6 mpwxrds... eyxvibas 
épet. Here Dionysus loses all patience at the ‘ insolence and utter conceit’ 
of the slave in pretending to have a grievance, though he is riding while 
his master walks. 67” (1. 22) is for dre not 71, as in Nub. 7 etc 

1. 22, vids Srapviov, a surprise for vids Ards. ‘Son of Jar, appro- 
priate enough to the wine-god. , 

1, 23, todrov 8’ 6x, ‘and am giving him a mount:’ cp. sup. oxevo- 
opovo’. 

1. 24. taAatmwpotre, The optat. after the pres. indic. (see on 
éd5et, sup. 12) poinis back to the original intention of the arrangement. 
Cp. Od. 17. 250 rév mor éydv . ... dkw THN’ "IOdKns iva po Blorov 
modvv dhpor. See Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 44. 2. note 2. 6, who 


quotes Totrov éxet roy tpérov 6 vopos, iva pndé mecOAva und eanary- 
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Ojvar yevour’ ent 7G Syuw, Dem. Androt. 596. 17, where he remarks 
that €yec implies also the past existence of the law; the idea being that 
the law was made as it ts, so that it might not be possible, etc. 

1, 25. ob yap dépw yo; Here begins a string of quibbles and verbal 
subtleties in the true sophistic style. ‘Pray am notI the bearer of a 
load?’ ‘Why, how can you be a bearer when you are having a ride?’ 
‘Yes! but still bearing all these things.’ ‘Bearing them how?’ ‘Like 
asore burden.’ ‘Isn’t it an ass that is bearing the burden which you 
are bearing?’ ‘Most certainly not what I have got and am bearing.’ 
In 1, 26, the question riva tpémov is misunderstood by Xanthias. Dionysus 

means, ‘ow can you be said to be bearing when you are borne?’ 
Xanthias interprets ‘how ?’ to mean ‘in what way ?, ?,” * with what feeling? 
and so he answers Bapéws mavu, i.e. aegerrime ero, the word being 
resumed in Bapos. The humour of the passage lies in the fact that both 
disputants are right—the ass really bears the double burden, but the man 
is loaded just as if he was walking. | 

1. 33. kaxoSaipov, Xanthias can at any rate see that he is being 
mocked, though he cannot rebut the argument; and he wishes he had 
been one of the slaves who had volunteered for the battle of Arginusae, 
for then he would have gained his freedom, and would not have been 
subject to the oppression of a master. See inf. 693. 

1. 34. Join kwxvew pakpd, ‘to howl aloud;’ as oipd lew paxpa Av. 
1207. Cp. Hor. Sat. 1. 10. 91 zubeo plorare. The phrase is the anti- 
thesis to xalipew Kedevw. 

1. 35. wkardBo, Imperat., as in Vesp. 979. The ordinary form is 
xaTaBno&. Curtius (Verb. chap. xiv. §§ 37, 38) quotes éo8a Eur. Phoen. 
193; €uBa El. 113; éiBa Theogn. 847 ; mpdBa Eur. Alc. 872; describing 
them as thematic present imperatives from (obsolete) present Baw. 

1. 36. Ba&t{av, ‘on the tramp ;’ alluding to his walking while Xanthias 
rides, With éyyvs eit (not ef as vulg.) cp. Eccl. 1093 éyyds H5y THs 
Odpas | EAndpevds cipu, Plut. 767 ws dvdpes éyys <iow 75n Tay Oupoy. 

1. 37. Se, ‘it was my duty,’ sc. as previously arranged, see on sup. 12. 

“pt, is not, as the Grammarians described it, the Attic form of ¢nyi, 
but a defective verb parallel to the Lat. a-z-0; most often occurring in 
the phrases 7 5 éyw, and 7 3’ 8s Gna): in Plato. There is, how- 
ever, this difficulty in connecting the Greek and Latin forms, that ji 
shows no trace of the original g in a-2-0; cp. ad-ag-cum, ind-ig-ctamenta, 
etc. Here Dionysus calls out to the slave, whom he supposes to be 
within the house of Heracles as porter; but the hero, who is living in 
a humble way, answers the door himself. 

1. 38. Kkevravpicds, ‘savagely.’ Heracles had fought sik the Centaurs, 
and knew their brutal ways. With évfdod’ (év-dAdopaz) cp. Soph. O. T. 
1261 mvAas Suaoais évndAar, With dors supply Av 6 mardgas, ‘ who- 
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ever it might be.’ Here Heracles peeps out, and catching sight of the 
strange appearance of Dionysus he bursts out with—‘ Do tell me, what 
might this be?’ Dionysus mistakes the expression of astonishment for 
one of fear, and calls the attention of Xanthias to the fact; addressing 
him, aside, as ‘slave!’ (6 mais). 

1, 41. pa} patvord ye, ‘yes, afraid you were crazy.’ The addition of 
ye corrects the view of Dionysus—‘ afraid he was certainly: not how- 
ever at your formidable appearance, but only lest it was a madman 
he had to deal with. Compare the words of Odysseus, Soph. Aj. 82 
ppovodvra yap viv obk ay égéorny oKvy. 

1. 43. Sdxvw. I. e. ‘I bite my lips,’ to keep in my laughter. 

1, 45. darocoBijoa, ‘to drive away,’ ‘keep off.’ Probably he passes 
his hand hastily over his mouth, as with the action of ‘brushing 
something away.’ Cp. Vesp. 460; Eq. 60; where it is used of flapping 
away flies, and the like. The kpoxwtdés (sc. x:7wv) which peeped out 
under the lion-skin was properly a woman’s garment. See Eccl. 879; 
Lysist. 44, 219. Coloured clothes were not ordinarily worn at all by 
men. 

1. 47. ts 6 vots; ‘what’s the meaning of it all? what is this 
combination of the buskin and the club?’ i. e. the incongruous mixture 
of hero and woman; for kd9opvos seems to be used here rather as an 
article of female dress than as part of the costume of the tragic actor ; 
although this would suit Dionysus well. Schol. 6 xpoxw7ds ral 6 KéOopvos 
yuvaketa, éorw, 7) 5€ AcovTH Kal 7d foTadov avdpwa, 

1. 48. mot yfs deSqpers ; ‘where might you be travelling to?’ in 
such equipment. Dionysus seems to have understood mot dmedjpes ; in 
the technical sense of ‘where have you been on foreign service?’ as in 
Lysist. 99 foll. rods marépas ob mobetre rods Tay matdiwy | ém orparias 
dmrévras; €d yap ofS bt | maoaow tyiv éorly admodnuay dvnp. So he 
promptly answers, ‘I was serving Cleisthenes as a marine;’ sc. in the 
battle of Arginusae. ’EmParevew means, to be an émBdrns, or ‘ fighting 
man on ship-board,’ as distinguished from the crew. Cp. Hdt. 6. 12; 
Thuc. 3.95. The dative KAeoQéver follows éweBdrevoy on the analogy 
of ypappareve, mpecBevey Tivi. ‘ 

1. 49. Kat KateStcapev ye vats, ‘aye, and what is more we sank 
ships.’ 

1. 51. od; ‘what, you and he together?’ The words x@r’ éywy’ 
éEnypdpnv are spoken by Xanthias as an ‘aside.’ He has been listening 
to his master’s boasts, and expresses thus his sense of their visionary 
nature; ‘and then I woke, and behold, it was a dream: ’ others, less well, 
assign the words to Heracles or Dionysus. 

1. 53. “Av8popédav, This play, acted in the year 412, was evidently very 
popular in Athens, as we may judge from the allusions to it in Thesm. 
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1018, 1022, 1070 foll. It was a play likely enough to suggest a 1400s, 
for it turned upon the ‘passion’ of Andromeda for her deliverer, 
Perseus. mpos €pavriv, i.e. ‘silently’; not aloud, as was the frequent 
practice of the ancients even when reading alone. 

1. 54. mds ote. opddpa, lit. ‘violently, how think you?’=‘ you can’t 
think how violently.’ So ms does = ‘you can’t think how nicely,’ Nub. 
881. The original interrogative force of the phrase has been forgotten, 
as in ws dv =x¢znam, and so it is sometimes printed without a mark. 
of a question. 

1. 55. Médwv was, probably, the protagonist in the Andromeda, as 
he was in the Phoenix of Euripides. If he is the personage of huge 
stature to whom the Schol. refers, puxpds must be used ironically— 
‘oh, quite small; only as big as giant Molon.’ Dionysus is described 
as sitting on shipboard, and reading (see inf. 1114) the play to himself, 
as he says, mpds €wavrov, cp. Eccl. 880 puvupopevn ti mpds éuavrov pédos. 
Paley, to emphasise his view of the late introduction of reading and 
writing, would make 7iv “Avdpouéday mean the name on the ship’s side 
or stern, émt Tis veds. 

1. 57. Euveyévou +6 K., ‘did you company with Cleisthenes ?’ 
Heracles here seems to put Cleisthenes in a category by himself, not 
woman, boy, or man, but some sexless creature, for whom Dionysus 
might have had a misplaced passion. 

1. 58. ot ydp GAX’, as inf. 192, 498, 1180; Eq. 1205; Nub. 232, 
originally an elliptic phrase, =1on enim [ita se res habet] sed. So here, 
‘it ts mot a case for jesting, du¢ I really am in a bad way.’ 

1, 62. vous, ‘porridge.’ The gluttony of Heracles was a favourite 
point in Comedy, as in Pax 741; Ay. 1581, 1689; and inf. 550 foll. 
It also appears in the Alcestis 548, 749-760. 

1,64. dp’ ékSiS8doKw; ‘am I making my meaning plain?’ 

1, 66. SapSamre, a graphic word fora ‘devouring passion.’ Her- 
acles understands this in the coarsest way, and wonders how any one can 
have a ‘passion’ for a dead body. Euripides seems to have died the 
year before the ‘ Frogs’ was acted. 

1. 69. én’ éxeivov, as we say, ‘after him;’ i.e. ‘to fetch him.’ So én 
Body iéva; Od. 3. 4213 én’ dup meupoevra Hdt. 7.193. Cp. inf. 111, 
577, 1418. 

1, 72. of peév ydp ovkér’ eiotv. According to the Schol. from the 
Oeneus of Euripides, where Diomede, lamenting the low estate of his 
grandfather Oeneus, asks him od 8 G5 Epnpos cuppaxoy anéddvoat; to 
which Oeneus rejoins with the words of pév yap ete. Dionysus means 
that the great poets, like Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have 
passed away; and those that are left are poor ones. ‘How’s that?’ 
cries Heracles, ‘haven’t you got Iophon in the land of the living?’ ‘Yes, 
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that is the only blessing we have left,’ answers Dionysus, ‘if it can be 
called a blessing; for I am not quite sure even about that, how it 
stands.’ This points to the current suspicion that the plays of Iophon 
were really composed, or at any rate touched up, by his father Sophocles. 

1. 76. mporepov, ‘superior,’ as mp@rov=‘best’ in Nub. 643. Cp. 
Plato, Laches, 183 B ot «dv avrot duoroynoeay moAAOvs pay mpoTépous 
civat mpos TA TOD TOAELOU. 

1. 77. elmep y’ exetOev, ‘if you must bring a poet thence.’ 

1. 78. dmoAaBav, ‘having taken him aside all by himself alone.’ 
So Hdt. 1. 209 Kdpos nadéoas “Yoraoréa kat dmordaBay povvov ire. 

l. 79. KwdSaviow, ‘may try what the ring is like of the poetry he 
composes without the aid of Sophocles.’ swdwvifev, inf. 723, is, 
properly, te test the goodness of money by the ringing sound of the 
metal. 

1. 80. «dAAws, ‘besides,’ Dionysus doubts if Sophocles will take 
the trouble of quitting the lower world, being ‘content and happy’ 
(<dKoAos) there, no doubt, as he was in life. Whereas Euripides, scamp 
as he was (tavotpyos), would be quite ready to break bounds and run 
away along with Dionysus. 

1. 83. ?Ayd0wv belonged to a wealthy family of good position in 
Athens. Born about 447, he gained his first prize for Tragedy in 416, 
and died, probably, in 400. The scene of the Symposium of Plato is 
laid at Agathon’s house, where he is found discoursing on the subject of 
Love with Socrates, Alcibiades, and Aristophanes. His language 
(Sympos. 198 C) is represented as reproducing the style of his master 
Gorgias. Aristophanes calls him (Thesm. 49, 29) 6 KaddAcemns, 6 KAEt- 
vos, 6 Tpaypoonotds, but notices the many novelties of diction introduced 
by him; #aunrea véas didas ery, etc. Thesm. 53. Aristotle (Poet. 18. 
§§ 5, 7) objects that (1) the subjects of his plays were too extensive; 
and (2) that he introduced the practice of making the choruses irrelevant; 
5.0 éuBbALpa dbovow mpwtTov adpgayros “Ayd0wvos Tod TowotTov. His 
feminine beauty and his fopperies are ridiculed by Aristophanes in 
Thesm. 191, foll., where Euripides wants him to act a female part, 
because he was edmpicwmos, Aevids, eupynevos, | yuvarkdpwvos, dmadés, 
edmpents idciv. His visit to the luxurious court of the Macedonian 
Archelaus is alluded to here in the words és paxdpwv edwxtav,a phrase 
so closely modelled on the familiar paxapwy vjco and és pardpwy ebda- 
povias (Plat. Phaed. 115 D), that we are inclined to believe that Agathon 
had really ‘passed away’ from Athens, and was to be numbered among 
those who ovKér’ eiciv (72); though it does not seem that he was 
actually dead at this date. Perhaps pak-dpwy is intended to suggest 
Max-eddvwr, justas dyatds (84) is an echo of ’Ayd0av. 

1. 86. EevoxAgys, called by the comic poets the Trickster (8w5exaph- 
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xavos, pnxavodi¢ns) because he concealed the poverty of his inventive 
genius by scenic tricks, was son of the tragic poet Carcinus (Thesm. 
440). Aristophanes calls him a parasite (mvvornpys, Vesp. 1510), and 
bad both as a poet and a man (xaKds dy aks rove’, Thesm. 169). 

1. 87. Iv@dyyedos. Nothing is known of him; and no answer is given 
to Heracles’ question. Prof. Tyrrell (Class. Rev. 1. p. 128), following 
Meineke’s suggestion of a lacuna, would fill it up thus: HP. Tv0dyyedos 
5€; AI. wepi-ye TODS ovdels Adyos | TARY TOdmLT prBeins (‘crush you, Av. 
1528, parallel to €&éAo1r0). Then the words of Xanthias come in well, as 
he stands by unnoticed, though his shoulder is ‘ crushed’ by the burden. 

l. oI. mdAetv 7} oradim. Cp. Nub. 430 7@y ‘EAAjvey eivat pe A€yev 
éxarov oradiovow apioTror. 

1.92. €émvddAtSes.  L. and S. follow the Schol. in rendering this, 
‘small grapes left for gleaners:’ but Fritzsche seems to come nearer to 
the spirit of the passage in taking it of ‘vines of rank leafage,’ where 
leaves were in inverse proportion to fruit: like the Barren Fig-tree of 
the parable. In the Alemena, Euripides had called the ivy xeAvSdvav 
pougeiov, which is adopted here in the sense of ‘ choirs’ or ‘music-schools’ 
of swallows; birds, whose note was (inf. 681) the type of barbarous, non- 
hellenic speech. Cp. «émep ort pr) xeArddvos bingy | dyvGTa pwvny Bap- 
Bapov kextnpéevn Aesch. Aig. 1050. 

1. 94. & (taking up pe:paxvadua sup. 89) ppodSa, ‘ who pass out of sight 
double-quick if they do but get a play put on the stage, having only once 
committed a nuisance against Tragedy:’ meaning either that the Archon 
would never be willing to supply them with a Chorus a second time, after 
their miserable exhibition ; or, because they dela: would be utterly 
exhausted after a single effort. 

1. 96. ydvipov, ‘ fruitful,” ‘productive:’ so we have yévipov gov as 
distinguished from dvepatoy, an ‘addled’ egg. Cp. Fertile pectus habes, 
interque Helicona colentes | uberius nulli provenit ista seges, Ov. Pont. 
4.2.41. Cp. Plat. Theaet. 151 e- 

1. 97. Srv dv. Here dy is merely repeated, an echo of the pre- 
ceding dv. So ot« dy dmodoinv off av 6Boddy oddevi, Nub. 118. Notice 
the confusion between Adkov optat. (as in Soph. Phil. 281 dvdpa oddév’ 
évromov (épav), ovx boris dpréceev) and bbéyEerar fut. indic. 1. 98; and 
compare with it the change from subjunct. to indic. in Homeric similes. 
Perhaps Adxov is assimilated to etpous. 

1. 99. mapakekwSuvevpévov, ‘an adventurous expression,’ like the 
audaces dithyrambi of Hor. Od. 4. 2. 10. Euripides had spoken in 
his MeAavinan of aibép’ otxnow Ards, and Aristophanes parodies this 
somewhat unfairly. In the ’AAégavdpos of the same poet we have the 
phrase «al xpdvov mpovBave movs, and in the Bacchae 888 dapdy xpdvou 
néda=‘a long lapse of time.’ The next two lines are a travesty of 
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Hippol. 612 4 yA@oo’ dpmpoy’, 7 5& ppjv dvwporos, which Aristophanes 
(here and inf. 1471, and Thesm. 275), like many others, misrepresents; 
as though Euripides justified the breach of an uttered oath on the plea 
of a mental reservation, Whereas, what Hippolytus means is that he 
has taken the oath, without knowing what it implies, yet nevertheless he 
is bound by it. With Ka@’ tep@v, ‘over the victims,’ cp. cata xiAay 
Eq. 660; dpvdvrwv Sprov tov péeyrotov Kata tepav tedclwv Thue. 5. 
47. 10. 

l. 102. i&{q here = ywpis. 

1, 103. poAAd, i.e. pr] Acye Ste Eve Tad7’ dpéoxer, GAAG, etc. So inf. 
611, 745, 751; Ach. 458; Av. 109; ‘don’t ask ¢hat/ why, I am more 
than crazy with joy.’ 

1. 104. 4 phv (Cobet «at pny), ‘in truth this is but rubbish, as even 
you yourself think ’—if you chose to allow it. 

1, 105. prj Tov épov otker votv. This half-line probably comes from 
the Andromeda, which Dionysus had been reading; though the Schol. 
refers to the Andromache of Euripides, ll. 237 or 581, the similarity 
being only slight. Dionysus substitutes €xeus ydp oixtav for the original 
ending éya ydp dpxéow. The general meaning is ‘don’t take upon your- 
self to manage my views: you have a ménage of your own,’ sc. the 
department of gluttony. For ofxoy oixeiy in this sense cp. Phoeniss. 486, 
1231, etc.; and cp. the phrase oixety méduv. 

l. 107. mept énod. The allusion to ‘dinner’ makes Xanthias feel 
more than ever that he is left unnoticed, out in the cold. 

1. 109. Kata ov pipnov, i.e. even as you came with club and lion- 
skin to fetch (émt as in sup. 69) Cerberus. The Greek would naturally 
run @vrep évexa HAOov ... TadTd por ppacoy, but tovrous (112) follows 
the gender of rods gévous, the nearer word. Dionysus wants to know 
where Heracles found civil hosts and clean beds on the journey, and 
‘entertainment for man and beast.’ By dvamavAas he means ‘resting- 
places ;’ and by éxrpomds, ‘the branchings of the road,’ points at which 
information about the route would be specially valuable. Others make 
éxtpom almost equivalent to dvamavia, a place where one ‘ turns aside’ 
to rest; so in Lat. deversoriae. Stavrar are ‘rooms.’ The personal 
word tavSoxeurpiat, ‘landladies,’ comes curiously in the list, especially 
as it is followed immediately by 67ov. There is no authority for ren- 
dering it ‘hostelries ;’ so we must regard the word as a sort of echo of 
Eévous sup. 109. Herwerden conjectures taviore? apic6”. 

1,116. katov ye. It is doubtful if these words should be the begin- 
ning of what Dionysus, or the end of what Heracles says. The former 
has the analogy of inf. 164, and would mean ‘it is not for you to begin 
to talk about daring and adventure.’ But if we assign the whole line to 
Heracles, @ oXérAte, TOAMHoES yap iévar Kal ov ye; the meaning will 
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be, as Fritzsche renders it, ‘tw adeo cum tua ignavia, ut ego, ire 
audebis ?? 

1.117. rv 684v, depending on pdfe, as in Soph. Trach. 1122 ris 
PNT pos Hew THs euns ppaowy ev ois viv éort, Thus we shall be able to 
retain the MS. reading étmws. Kock adopting Bergk’s reading 67 joins 
it with ray 66@v, on the analogy of Szou yijs, etc. This would dispose 
of the changed construction with ¢pda¢ev in the next line. Fritzsche 
would write ppa¢e v@v 65év, which seems to be corroborated by the 
singulars bepunv, Yuxpay, cp. inf. 319. 

1,121. dd Kéd@ kat Opaviov, ‘by rope and bench.’ We may sup- 
pose a pause to be made after @pavlov, so as to let kpepdoavri come 
in asa surprise. ‘Towing-rope’ (Thuc. 4. 25 mapandedvtwy dard Kido 
és Tv Meoonynv) and ‘rowing-bench’ would represent a very natural 
way of proceeding on a river or canal: but kpepdoavrr fixes the inter- 
pretation of #dAws to the ‘noose,’ and Opaviov to the ‘footstool,’ to be 
kicked away in the moment of hanging oneself. 

1, 122. amvuynpav, ‘choky,’ ‘stifling,’ in a double sense. 

1, 123. otvropos, ‘a short-cut,’ as in 7a odvTopya THs 650d Hat. 1. 
185. Perhaps there is an allusion in the word to the ‘chopping up’ of 
the hemlock (cp. évréuvewv), as there is in rerpippévn, which means 
‘well-beaten’ or ‘ well-pounded ;” being equally applicable to drpamds 
or xwveov. Cp. Plat. Phaed. 116 D éveyxdrw mis 70 pdpyaxoy <i 
TETPLTTAL, 

1.126. Svoyetpepov, ‘chilly,’ ‘bleak.’ The effect of the hemlock 
was to paralyse the lower extremities first; the cold and the insensibility 
gradually mounting upwards. So, in the prison, the officer who adminis- 
tered the hemlock to Socrates kept watching the effect of the poison: 
opbdpa méoas Tov 168a jpeTo ei aicOdvorto’ 6 5é ovK Ey. Kal pera TOdTO 
avois Tas Kvhpas® Kal énavidy ovTws Huiv énedeinvuTO ws PoxaTd TE Kal 
amnyvutTo Phaed. 117 E. 

1.127. Katdvrn, ‘downhill,’ with allusion to the leap from the tower 
(inf.). Dionysus, being ‘a poor walker,’ is bidden to ‘stroll’ (kaQep- 
ave) down to the outer Cerameicus (7d KdAAoTov mpodoreov Ths méAEwS 
Thue. 2. 34), the burial place of illustrious citizens, on the N. E. side of 
Athens, between the Thriasian Gate (AimvAoy) and the Gardens of the 
Academy. There he was to climb the ‘lofty tower,’ said to have been 
built by Timon the misanthrope. 

1.131. Join évreiOev 98 (Oedopar), ‘watch therefrom’ (cp. 68 p’ 
dm Tod Téyous Ach. 262), ‘the torch-race starting’ (cp. dprévar mAoiov 
Hadt. 5. 42; dges dd BadBidwy éné re wal Tovrovi Eq. 1159; and 
dpernpia (sc. ypauyn), in the sense of the ‘starting-place’in a race). The 
common interpretation, ‘ watch the flinging-down of a torch therefrom,’ 
as the signal for the torch-race to start, seems to be only an invention of 
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the Schol. Aapds is frequently used as=Aapmadngopia, so Aapndda 
édpapes Vesp. 1203. 

1. 132. «dmetr’, ‘and next, when the spectators say “start them off,” 
then do you also start yourself off,’ sc. from the top of the tower. For 
imperatival infinitive cp. Nub. 850; Eq. 1039. 

1.134. @plw 8vo. This does not mean ‘the two membranes, or 
lobes, of the brain’ (Mitchell) ; but ‘two brain-puddings ;’ Optov being 
a sort of rissole or forcemeat, popular in Athens. Of course he means 
he should break his head and scatter his brains; but he expresses this 
by an’allusion to a favourite dish—a much more likely phrase than a 
technical and almost medical one. It is difficult to see why he empha- 
sises 800. Perhaps to intensify the notion of utter and complete death ; 
as in Lat. bzs erzz. 

1.137. térTe, sc. when you went to fetch Cerberus. 

1,138. mévv. It seems better to take ravu as qualifying peyaAny, 
as Taxd mavu Plut. 57; for the word &éBuccov needs no expletive. The 
lake is the ’Axepovoia Aiuyn. 

1.139. tuvvoutwt. Probably the hand is hollowed, to illustrate 
jocosely the smallness of a boat ‘only so big.’ Cp. Ach. 367. 

‘lL. 140. 8v’ 886A, Charon’s minimum (and ordinary) fee was one 
obol: but this may have varied with the inclination of the passengers. 
Or Dionysus may be represented as taking a ‘return-ticket;’ his being a 
special case. This is borne out by a passage in Apuleius (Met. 6. 18), 
where the Turris bids Psyche to take a double fare; one to give to Charon 
(avaro senz) on embarking, the other to pay on her return. Anyhow, 
the particular sum is fixed upon to’ point the allusion to the diwBeAia, 
or daily allowance by the State of two obols to the poorer citizens 
during the festivals, to pay for their admission to the theatre. Cp. év 
toiv dvoivy dBdAov Oewpety Demosth. 234. 33. \The increase of this 
allowance, and the extension of it to other entertainments; and, 
generally, the diversion of every available portion of the revenue to the 
Theoric fund, from which the grant was made, was an ‘effective instru- 
ment’ (as péeya SivacGov) in the hands of Athenian demagogues. There 
may be an allusion to the pro6ds dxooTKds, or jury-man’s fee ;-and the 
pucds éxxAnovaortikds, a compensation-fee to the citizen for his loss of 
time in sitting in the éxxAnoia, which seems to have been one obol 
originally, and two later. Theseus, the typical hero of Athens and 
founder of her popular institutions, is represented as having introduced 
this peculiarly national fee into the lower world (Oyceds jyayev). 

1.145. BépBopov, ‘mud.’ This Slough of Despond appears in Plato, 
Phaed. 69 C os ay dpinros nal adrédcoros eis” Atdou apinnrat ev BopBopw 
KelOETAL. 

1, 151. Mopoipov ffjow. Morsimus, son of Philocles (Eq. 401; 
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Pax 800), is ridiculed as a contemptible writer of Tragedy. To ‘ write 
out’ (€kypadeofar Av. 982) a speech from one of his plays is sufficient 
crime to ensure punishment in the nether world. The absurd climax is 
like the contrast between Nero and Orestes in Juvenal, Sat. 8. 217 foll. 
‘Sed nec | Electrae iugulo se polluit, aut Spartani | sanguine coniugii; 
nullis aconita propinquis | miscuit ; in scena nunquam cantavit Orestes ; | 
Troica non scripsit.’ 

1. 153. amupptyy (sc. dpxnots) is a war-dance in which the dancers 
represented by their gestures and movements the various incidents of a 
battle. Here the allusion is rather to the musical accompaniment than 
to the dance itself. Kwvyotas, a dithyrambic poet, is a favourite butt of 
Aristophanes for his impiety (inf. 365); and for his many bodily diseases 
and miserable leanness (Av. 1372 foll.; see inf. 1437). That there was 
sober truth in this, and not merely the licence of a comic poet, may be 
gathered from the severe judgment passed on him by Lysias (quoted in 
Athenaeus 12. 551 foll.) and Plato (Gorg. 501 foll.). 

1,155. év0d6e, ‘in this upper world.’ 

1.157. dvdp@v yuvatkGv, asyndeton, as in Soph. Ant. 1079. 

1.159. 6vos. The heavily-laden Xanthias, hearing of all these 
delights, feels that he is indeed the ‘ass celebrating the mysteries :’ 
a proverbial] phrase for one who has ‘all the kicks, and none of the 
halfpence.’ For the Athenians, on their sacred procession to Eleusis, 
would carry their necessary baggage on the back of an ass, whose share 
in the festivity would thus be very unenviable. Sze vos non vobis. With 
the phrase puornpia dyew (not to be taken as equivalent to pépew) cp. 
Ocopopdpia, Arovvdata, éoprny, Ovoiav, ayev (Hdt. 1.147). Here Xanthias 
flings his burden to the ground. These two lines are in by-play, and do 
not interrupt the construction. 

1.164.  atpe is, properly, the salutation of greeting, and tytawe of 
farewell: but yaipe may stand loosely for either. 

1.165. ov 8é, sc. Xanthias, who complains of having to take up the 
things again, ‘ before he has so much as set them down.’ 

1.168. t&v exdepopevwv, ‘of those that are being carried out to 
burial.’ Here éo7ts follows rather than 6s, because no person is as yet 
referred to. But Sorts émi totr’ épyerar seems rather an unmeaning 
phrase, and it is tempting to follow Meineke and omit the line, as a 
needless gloss. If we retain it, we must render, ‘who happens to be 
coming for this purpose,’ sc. ém rv éxpopdy, Or émt tor’ may be the 
intention of a journey to Hades, cp. Xen. Anab. 2. 5. 22 GAAd ri 57 
ipas éédv dmodécou ovn Emi TovTo 7HAOopev; Hur. Bacch. 967, when 
Pentheus says él 763° épxouor=‘that is my intention.’ én rat7’= 
‘hither ;’ or ém tatr’ =‘ to the same place,’ have been conjectured. 
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than to render, ‘then [it will be] for me to take them;’ for épew, not 
ayew, has been the regular word in use here for ‘ carrying.’ The infin. 
may be the exclamatory expression of a wish, as Ze¥ mdrep, 7) Aiavra 
Aaxeiv 7) Tuvdéos vidy Il. 7.179; or, more likely, there is some word like 
é50¢e to be supplied in the mind, as in the formal phraseology of laws, 
treaties, etc.; rn 52 etvat tds orovids mevtnxovta, But a similar use of 
infin. is found in Soph. O. R. 462, Eur. Tro. 421; Plat. Crat. 426 B; 
Thuc. 5.9. § 5 (7). ‘Trans., ‘then, [resolved] that you do take me.’ 

1.170, ‘ovtovi, ‘yonder.’ Meineke follows Hirschig’s emendation 
éxpepovowy ovrori. 

1.171. otros. Dionysus hails the vexpds, ‘ Ho there! it is you that 
I mean, you the déad man.’ 

1172. oKevdpra, a coaxing diminutive, =‘a bit of baggage.’ 

1.174. tmé&ye0’, probably, as the Schol. says, 6 vexpds nat mpds Tovs 
vexpopépovs, ‘move on upon your journey.” So tmaye Nub. 1298; Vesp. 
290. Others consider the words to be addressed to Dionysus and 
Xanthias, who were delaying the funeral procession, ‘move out of my 
way, you men!’ for imdyev (intrans.) generally has the force of ‘moving 
off,’ and ‘clearing the way.’ So the Satyrs (Eur. Cycl. 53) cry to the 
he-goat tray’, @ tray’ ® kepdora. But bpets (notice he does not say pw) 
suggests that the words are addressed to a different set of persons from 
those whom he has just been accosting. 

1.175. édv EvpBS, ‘to see if I can make any arrangement.’ The 
drachma contained six obols, so that the highest offer of Dionysus only 
reaches 13 drachmae instead of the 2, which the dead man insists upon. 

1.177. dvaBidnv. As a Zéving man might say, ‘Strike me dead if 
I accept it!’ so a dead man may humorously be supposed to reverse the 
anathema, and say, ‘Let me rather-come back again to life than that!’ 

1. 178. &s cepvos, ‘how loftily the scoundrel bears himself! shan’t 
he suffer for this! I will trudge along with you.” The dead man having 
proved impracticable, Xanthias is as good as his word. 

1,180, 62, wapaBadod, ‘avast there! bring the boat alongside!’ 
Charon, whose voice is heard, but whose boat is not yet in sight, seems to 
have a rower on board; unless we suppose him to be shouting to himself. 

1.184. yatp’ & Xdpwv. The line is said to be borrowed from a 
Satyric drama called Aethon, by one Achaeus. Perhaps Dionysus, 
remembering the usual triple invocation to the dead (7pls dica: Od. 
9. 65) thought it was the proper form of address to the Ferryman of the 
Dead. The Schol. proposes to assign one salutation to Dionysus, 
Xanthias, and the dead man, respectively. The jingle in the line is, 
of course, intentional, as in a popular English burlesque, ‘O Medea, my 
dear! O my dear Medea!” 

1,185. dvamavAas. Charon, with the regular sing-song of a railway 
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porter, runs over the list of the places at which he is prepared to disem- 
bark passengers. 

1. 186. *Ovov moras, a fanciful name, ‘ Woolasston,’ thrown into 
a plural like ©7Ba., ’A@Ava, etc. It seems to refer to the proverb dvoy 
keipev, expressing useless labour, analogous to our ‘ great cry and little 
wool,’ where, however, the reference is to the ‘shearing’ of the pig and 
not the ass. Bergk’s correction (followed by Meineke), ”"Oxvov tAokds, 
seems more ingenious than probable. Ocnus is said to have been repre- 
sented in a fresco of Polygnotus, as sitting and plaiting a rope of hay, 
while an ass, standing near him, eats it as fast as he plaits it. Such 
fruitless work as the ‘ plaiting of Ocnus’ might be compared with the 
punishment of Sisyphus and the Danaides. 

1.187. KepBeptous isa travesty of the Homeric Kiupepiovs Od. 11. 13, 
where the Schol. says that KepBepious was read by Aristarchus and 
Crates. Képakas, =‘ perdition,’ comes in as a comical interruption 
between geographical names. At Tatvapov, the S. promontory of 
Laconia, there was supposed to be a subterranean communication with 
the lower world: cp. ‘Taenarias fauces, alta ostia Ditis’ Virg. Geor. 
4. 4607. 

1. 288. mod oxqoew Soxets ; ‘where do you mean to put to shore?’ 
cp. vées €axov és THY ’ApyoAisa xwpynv Hdt. 6.92; 77 Andw éoxoy Thuc. 
3. 20. 

1,189. cod y’ otvewa, ‘yes, as far as you are concerned!’ Charon 
is quite willing that Dionysus should go to—perdition. 

1, 191. Hv (Sc. vavpaxiav) wept Tdv Kpedv. A life-and-death struggle 
is described in Vesp. 375 by the words tov mepi Yuxijs Spduoy Spapeiv. 
Analogous to this is the proverbial phrase 6 Aayas Tov epi npe@y Tpéexet, 
i.e. ‘a race for neck-or-nothing.’ Thus the battle of Arginusae is called 
here the ‘ life-struggle’ for Athenian existence. But Charon is speaking 
bitterly. He has a grievance respecting this battle, for the unburied 
“carcases’ of the drowned sailors were so many fees lost to him: and 
he seems to allude to this by the coarsest word which he can apply 
to a dead body; using xpev for cwpdarwy, like the vulgar phrase— 
*cold meat.’ Dr. Verrall (Class. Rev. 3. p. 258) suggests that the 
allusion is to the enfranchisement promised to the slaves who fought in 
the battle. They would then have the citizen’s right to eat the sacrificial 
meats at the registration-festival (rd xpéa é ’"Anarovpiwy Thesm. 558) ; 
and so they were ‘fighting for their meat.’ 

1.192. 69aApidv. Ophthalmia was, probably, a favourite excuse of 
Athenian malingerers, and was sometimes artificially produced for the 
purpose. For od ydp GAQ’ see on sup. 58. 

1.194. Awatvov. The Stone of Withering is intended to have an 
uncanny sound, suggestive of dry bones and sapless dead. 
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1, 196. + Evvérvxov efimv; Xanthias says, to himself, ‘ What 
(unlucky thing) did I encounter as I left home?’ Omens at the begin- 
ning of a journey (évdéd.00 sbuBoro Aesch. P.V. 487) were supposed to 
foretell whether it would be attended by good or bad luck: like the 
parrae recinentis omen of Horace, or our common superstition about 
magpies. But, perhaps, 7 is masc.=‘whom?’ alluding to the ‘evil 
eye.’ 

1.197. et Tis ért wAel, ‘if any one else is going on board;’ a necessary 
emendation for the MS. reading émmAe?. The words of Charon, xa0uf’ 
én k@myv, mean, ‘sit af your oar, for rowing. Dionysus chooses to 
interpret them, ‘ sit 07 your oar’ (Kd@.(e.. emt Tov oxipmoda Nub. 254), 
and proceeds to act accordingly. Perhaps ‘sit zo your oar’ might 
express the ambiguity. Then, when rebuked, he does indeed ‘ put forth 
his hands and stretch them out,’ but he sits motionless on the bench, 
and makes no pretence of rowing. 

1. 202. ot pry pAvapyoets; Lit. ‘ will you not not-trifle?’ i.e. ‘don’t 
trifle,’ as in Nub. 367; Vesp. 397; Eur. Hipp. 213; Suppl. 1066; Andr. 757. 
Goodwin, M. and T. § 89. 2 foll. speaks of this use merely as a ‘strong 
prohibition,’ meaning ‘you shall not;’ and does not interpret it, as 
explained above, by an interrogative force. For éxwv, with the force of 
‘continuance’ (‘don’t £ee/ trifling !’), see inf. 512; Nub.131, etc. avriBds, 
‘with firm planted foot,’ sc. against the stretcher, or the bottom of the 
boat. Cp. Eur, Bacch. 1126 wAevpatow avt.Bdoa Tov Svodaipovos, Soph. 
EL. 575 BiacOels TOAAG Kav Ti Bas. » 

1. 204. d0aAdTtTwT0s. Dionysus excuses his awkwardness on the 
ground of his being ‘a land-lubber, and no-Salaminian.’ The natives of 
Salamis were thorough-going sailors. There may also be an allusion to 
the famous sea-fight at Salamis, and the word may be compared with 
Mapadwvopdxat Ach. 181; Nub, 986. There may be a further allusion 
to the decadence of the Athenian navy; in which so many slaves 
served. 

1. 206. épBdadns, probably xefpas kway is to be understood; and so 
éuBadAew will be parallel to Lat. zxcumbere remis. So Od. 10. 129 
éuBadéew xwmnot, and, as here, ris éuBadret Eq. 602. The peAn will 
help him to keep time, like the measured chant of the «eAevor7s, alluded 
to inf. kataxéAeve 51, ‘start the time then!” 

1, 207. Batpaxwv kikvwv, asyndeton, as sup. 157. Bothe’s conjecture 
Barpaxorvxveay, ‘frog-swans, seems a very likely emendation. We 
may cp. such forms as immoxdyvOapos, inmoxévraupos, kuvakwmné, oT povd.o- 
Kapnados, and, inf. 929, ypumderor, 932 immadextwp. This Chorus of 
‘Frogs,’ which gives its name to the play, is technically called mapaxop7- 
nua, sc. ‘the part of a by-chorus;’ or, more likely, ‘a supplementary 
provision’ by the Archon, who xopoy didwor. The real Chorus in this play 
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consists of Mvora, the Frogs, probably, never appearing on the stage, 
but only letting their song be heard ‘behind the scenes,’ as we say. 
Similar mapaxopnynyara are found in the Pax 114; Vesp. 248; Aesch. 
Eum. 1032. 

1. 215. duct, ‘in honour of,’ ‘ on the subject of.’ This is the regular 
opening of a dithyrambic hymn. The dithyrambic poets were nick- 
named dudidvakres, because of the frequent commencement of their 
hymns with the words audi pot ad@is dvaxta. See on Nub. 595, and cp. 
the beginning of the (Homeric) Hymn to Dionysus (6.1) dugpt Arwyucov 
..pYyRoopat, and Eur. Troad. 511 aydi por”IAvoy, @ Movoa, deoov. 

Nvuowov. It is impossible to localise Nysa, for, wherever the worship 
of Dionysus was in vogue, a Mt. Nysa was sure to be found, whether in 
Greece, Asia Minor, Ethiopia, or India. 

1.217. Atuvors, Thucydides (2. 15) speaks of 70 év Aluvais Avovdcou, 
@ Ta apxardrepa Atovicia TH Swdexary Tmoretrar ev pnvi AvOecrnpiavi, and 
Demosthenes (contr. Neaer. 1371) gives exactly the same account. This 
‘primitive Dionysian festival’ is the Anthesteria (not to be confounded 
with the Lenaea, which was celebrated in the month Gamelion). The 
mysteries connected with the celebration of the Anthesteria were held at 
night in the ancient temple év Aipvats, a low-lying part of Athens, 
once a swamp, near the Ilissus. 

fv tax qoapev, ‘ which we pealed forth ;’ sc. when we were living frogs 
in the upper world. For just as Orion (Od. 11.572) reappears in Hades 
still hunting the same beasts that he had hunted in life; so there may be 
supposed to be, as Kock says, Batpaxwy eliwda xapudvtwy in the lower 
world, still following their old pursuits. 

l. 219. xtpovor. Xvzpor was the name of the third division of the 
festival of Anthesteria. The first day was called TW@oryia, the second 
Xdes (Ach. 961 foll.), a day of revelling and drunkenness, so that the 
populace on the morning of the third day was well called 6 kpavmadé- 
kwpos 6xAos. On the day of the Xdrpor, Zots of pulse were offered to 
“Epys x9ovios. 

1. 220, éyov réyevos. The marshy ground of Atuva: belonged by a 
sort of right to Frogs. 

l. 221. éy& Sé€ y. The chant of the Frogs quickens, and forces 
poor Dionysus to row a faster stroke. ‘It’s very good fun for you,’ he 
says, ‘but J am beginning to get sore, Master Croakie! though of course 
you care nothing about that.’ 

1. 226. é€ddo108’ aitG Kodé, ‘to blazes with you, croak and all!’ 
This use with avrés is commoner with the plural; but cp. ai7@ gape 
Od. 8. 186; ai7@ ywpuT@ ib. 21. 54; adr Adyxn Thesm. 826. 

1, 227, ovSev yap éor GAN’ F kod£, ‘for you are nothing else but 
croak.’ For ovdév dad’ 7, i.e. uzhtl aliud nist, cp. Lysist. 427 obdév 
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mo. GAN’ Hh Karndrelov oxordy. But it is difficult to decide when to 
write dAA’[o] 7, and when daAA’[a] 7. Sometimes there is no doubt, as in 
Xen, Anab. 4. 6. 11 dvdpes oddaph pavepot eioiy dAN H Kara TavTny Ti 
bdév. Kriiger, § 69. 4. 6, suggests that dA’ 4 should be written when 
the effect to be produced is to bring a fact into prominence; and dad’ 4 
to point an exception. 

1, 228, elxdrws y’, & mwoAAd mpdrrov, ‘and well we may, you med- 
dlesome fellow.’ So roAdAd mparrov inf. 749. Cp. roAumparypovety. 

1, 230. KepoBatas, variously interpreted as (1) ‘God of the horny 
hoof,’ cornipes; cp. rpaydmous Simonid. 134; aiyindéys h. Hom. 18. 2.375 
or, (2) ‘roving the mountain peaks:’ cp. tyueépara mérpav Nub. 597. 
The Schol. gives (2) ; but the former is doubtless right. 

& Kadapopboyya (sc. wéA7n) mailev, ‘who plays a lively strain on his 
pipe;’ cp. évomAla maifey Pind. O. 13.123. The Pan-pipe proper con- 
sisted of a row of reeds of unequal height, Virg. Ecl. 2. 32. 

1, 232. dv trodvprov tpéhw, ‘which I cultivate at the water’s edge 
in the pools to support the strings of the lyre;’ or ‘as backing for the 
lyre. The Sévat seems to have been used to make the (v-ywua in which 
the #éAAomes were inserted; and the lower bar was properly called 
taodvptov or wayas. Here there seems to be a confusion between the 
upper and lower bar. 

1, 236. pAv«ratvas, ‘blisters’ on the hands from rowing. Cp. Vesp. 
ILIQ pATE KwTNY pHTE AdyXNY UNTE PAvKTaVaY AaBawY. 

1. 244. K«vrewpov is generally identified with the marsh plant ‘ galin- 
gale,’ and @Aéws may be the ‘ flowering rush.’ 

1, 245. moAvkoAtpBorow péAeoow (so Reisig, as the simplest 
emendation for the unmetrical moAveodAvpBoror péAcouv), ‘in the music 
of our strain, as we plunge and plunge again.’ 

1, 246. dpBpov. Frogs are liveliest when rain is threatening: but the 
joke lies in the frogs diving into the water to escape a wetting from the 
rain; and when there ‘singing over the mazy dance of the pool in the 
watery depths with splash and plash of many a bursting bubble.’ 

1. 251. tourt map’ tpav AapBave, ‘there! I’m getting this from you.’ 
Dionysus means he is taking a lesson from them, and emulating their 
croak. But they understand ‘getting’ to mean ‘robbing’ you of your 
croak; which explains Sewad tdépa mevodpeoOa, ‘then it will go hard 
with us.’ ‘ But,’ says Dionysus, ‘it will go much harder with me if I 
burst my lungs in rowing’ to the quick tune of your croaking, See on 
sup. 206, 

1, 259. 6mécov av xavdavn, ‘to the full compass of our throat.’ 

1. 262. tott yap. Dionysus outdoes the frogs in shouting his 
Bpexexeneé, declaring ‘ye shall not beat me at that:’ till at last he 
silences them. 
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1, 266. + Kodt, ‘with your own croak.’ Others read rod =‘till I 
silence your croak.’ 

1, 268. eAov dpa, ‘I was pretty sure to stop you sooner or later.’ 
A regular phrase to express satisfaction at a successful effort, as Nub. 
1301 Epweddrdy o° dpa whoa éyw. So Ach. 347; Vesp. 460. 

1. 269. @ wate, ‘avast rowing there! shove alongside with the 
paddle, step out when you’ye paid your fare.’ 

1. 271. 7 Hav0las; ‘is Xanthias there?’ or 7 Zavia, ‘Ho, Xanthias!’ 
‘He had gone round the lake (sup. 193) and was to await his master at 
the Withering Stone. Dionysus is obliged to shout, as he cannot see 
Xanthias in the darkness. 

1. 275. €Aeyev, sc. Heracles; sup. 145 foll. 

1, 276. kat vuvi y’ 6p. Dionysus looks slily at the spectators when 
he says he ‘still has his eye on the reprobates.’ This good humoured 
abuse of the audience is a standing form of joke, cp. inf. 783; Nub. 1096 
foll.; Vesp. 73 foll. 

1, 278. mpotévor. Xanthias suggests that it is ‘best to move on,’ as 
they are just at the place which Heracles had described as infested with 
monsters. ‘He shall rue it,’ cries Dionysus, ‘he was exaggerating the 
horrors to make me afraid, because he knew that I was a man of war, 
and he was jealous of me.’ 

1, 282. -yadpov, ‘conceited.’ The line is parodied from the Philoc- 
tetes of Euripides, where Odysseus is reproaching himself for his needless 
braggadocio in encountering perils; ovdev yap ovTw yadpoy ws dvnp epu. 

1, 284. d&6v tu THs 6500. Dionysus would like to meet with some 
adventure worthy of his heroic journey to Hades. 

1, 285. Kai pry, although regularly coming at the beginning of the 
sentence, still keeps its force here of introducing something for the first 
time; so inf, 287. 

1. 286. é&omucGe vov i. Dionysus betrays his innate cowardice at 
the first alarm, and begs Xanthias to take the post of danger on each 
occasion. 

1, 291. én’ admiv ta, ‘let me go after her!” 

1. 293. *Epmovoa, the name of a spectre belonging to the train of 
Hecate, and haunting lonely spots at night. The Empusa seems to have 
had something in common with the Ghoul and the Vampire; but its 
main peculiarity was the power of assuming different shapes, like 
Proteus. So the mother of Aeschines is called ‘Empusa’ by Demo- 
sthenes (18. 130), é« Tod mavTa moely Kat maoxew Kal yiyvecOa. 

1, 295. PoAttwov. Dionysus is reduced to such abject terror that he 
accepts as so many new horrors the most ridiculous belongings that 
Xanthias attributes to the Empusa. 

1. 297. teped. The priest of Dionysus sat in a conspicuous place in 
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the theatre; and Dionysus rushes across the stage to get his protection. 
‘Save me, that I may sit with you at the wine party;’ which was given 
when the acting was over. 

1. 298. od prj Kadets. See on sup. 202. Dionysus fears to be ad- 
dressed in his assumed character of Heracles, who was in ill repute with 
the powers below: and the name of Dionysus was even worse, as sug- 
gesting anything but a hero. 

1. 301. 0 Fmep epxer. It seems that these words must be addressed 
by Xanthias to Dionysus, ‘go on as you are going,’ i.e. ‘ go straight on’ 
without fear. So Lysist. 834 @ mérvv 10’ dpOnv qvnep épxe THY Odd. 
Nor need we be surprised at the next words Setpo, Sedp’, & Séomora, if 
we suppose that Dionysus, too terrified to do as Xanthias tells him, 
is preparing to run off in the opposite direction. 

1. 303. domep “Hyedoxos, sc. €Aeye. Hegelochus, the protagonist in 
the Orestes of Euripides, had to repeat the line é« xupdroy ydp atis ad 
yaanv’ (i.e. yaAnva, ‘a calm’) 6p, But by some intonation of his voice, 
probably by not carrying the sound of the v (after elision) on ‘to the o 
in 6p, he made it sound like yaAjv (from yadj, §a weasel’). Itis like the 
old jest about the weasel and the stoat : ‘it is so (w)easily distinguished ; 
indeed, it is (s)to(a)tally different.” Such a story is very suggestive of the 
nicety of Greek pronunciation, and the sharp ears of an Athenian 
audience. A play called ‘ Loth’ was once being acted in Paris; and an 
actor declaimed the words // a vaincu Loth in such a way as to sound 
like ‘Z/ a vingt culottes. Instantly one of the audience shouted ‘ Qw’2] 
en donne @ Vauteur |’? and the house was convulsed. 

1, 307. &xptac’[a]. ‘How pale I turned,’ says Dionysus, ‘when I 
caught sight of her! ‘Yes,’ retorts Xanthias, staring at the jolly red 
face of the priest (sup. 297) ‘and yonder priest showed his fear for you 
with a crimson flush.’ Probably there is an intentional ambiguity in the 
imép in composition with the verb, meaning not only ‘he reddened on 
your behalf,’ but, ‘he reddened even more than you were blanched.’ 

1.311. ai®épa, See on sup. 100. Here Dionysus implies that Euri- 
pides with his incongruous phraseology is the cause of all his master’s 
troubles. 

1. 315. mrhgavres, ‘crouching down,’ so as not to be seen by the 
Mvorat, The whole scene is intended to represent the sacred rites of the 
Eleusinia, and specially the proceedings on the sixth day of the festival 
(20th of Boedromion); when the statue of Iacchus was borne in the 
midst of a torch-light procession along the Sacred Road from Athens to 
Eleusis. Other references are made to certain details of the festival, as 
e.g. to the customary badinage when the procession reached the bridge 
over the Cephisus (yepupiopds, see inf. 416-430) ; and to the revelry 
that was kept up through the night (mavvuyides inf. 371). Seeing that 
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since the occupation of Deceleia the procession along the shore to Eleusis 
had been discontinued, and the Mysteries conveyed by sea, this represent- 
ation before an Athenian audience of their national religious festival 
must have produced a profound effect. 

1. 319. é page v@v, sc. Heracles, sup. 154 foll. 

1. 320. Svmep Atayépas. We know of a Diagoras, a native of Melos, 
contemporary with Pindar and Simonides, who was a lyric poet and 
wrote in honour of the Gods. There was also a Diagoras, a student of 
the Atomistic Philosophy, who went by the name of 6 d@eos, and who 
poured contempt upon the national Gods of Hellas. The question 
remains unsolved, whether there were two personages of the same name, 
or whether Diagoras in his later years abandoned and decried the faith 
of his earlier life. Aristophanes appears to take him as the type of an 
atheist ; at any rate in Nub. 830, where Socrates is slily identified with 
him in the phrase Swxpdrns 6 Mydvos. It is likely, then, that évmep 
Avayépas means ‘whom Diagoras insults.’ The joke consists in the 
unexpected introduction of a name which must have been as far as 
possible from everyone’s thoughts. 

1. 324. moAvtipots év €Spats. As the under-world is a shadowy 
reflection of the world above, we may suppose a reference to be made 
here to the Iaxxefoy in the Cerameicus, though év@48e really = Hades. 
The ‘richly-clustered myrtle wreath laden with berries’ was officially 
worn in the procession by the Priests and Mystae. 

1. 327. Qvacaras, as in Eur. Bacch. 549. This chorus sounds like an 
echo from the play of the Bacchae. 

1. 334. tusdv. There is no need to alter this to toumdv, as Hamaker, 
or 7’ énay, as Bentley: Trans. ‘keeping time with fearless foot to the 
reckless sportive rite that hath the fullest share of festive joy, the sacred 
dance kept holy for the hallowed Mystae.’ Perhaps tepdv is only a gloss 
upon ayvdv, so that we may better read with Kock dyvdy datos perd 
pioraor xopetav, Here tysdv means the act of worship, as paid to the 
God, finding its nearer definition in the subsequent xopetav, which had 
indeed been already suggested by the use of éykarakpovwv (cp. éyxpovwr 
inf. 374). 

1. 338. mpooémvevoe, impers., ‘ what a delicious whiff reached me of 
roast pork!’ This would be the flesh of the xotpor pvarewat (Ach. 764), 
which were sacrificed during the festival. 

1. 339. ovKovv drpep’ cEets, ‘won't you keep quiet, on the chance of 
getting a bit of sausage ?’ meaning, ‘Do keep quiet, and you shall have a 
bit.’ Or, perhaps, ‘Can’t you keep quiet even if you do get a whiff 
of sausage?’ But the former interpretation is more likely. 

1. 340. €yetpe, ‘Fan up the flame of the blazing torches; for thou 
hast come brandishing them in thy hands, O Iacchus, morning-star of 
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our midnight rite. This, the reading of almost all the MSS., hails 
Tacchus as he j joins his votaries torch in hand (6 Baxxeds 8 Exwv mupawdy 
prdya redicas éx vdpOnkos dioce Bacch. 145) and cries to him to fan the 
flame by swinging the torch faster. Most modern editors omit yap fKets 
(fe in two MSS.), but without sufficient reason; though no doubt 
it simplifies the construction greatly. 

1. 343. éyyeran, ‘is all ablaze.’ 

1. 347. érdv..évavtots. Cp. Od. 1.16 ddd’ Gre i) ros HAGE TeEpt- 
TAopévav eviavT@y, where éros is the definite date, reached by sundry 
revolutions of év.avroi = periods of twelve-months. ‘ The lengthy periods 
of ancient years.’ But the parallel is not close, as in Homer éviavrwy is 
agen. absol. Cp. Propert. 1. 417 formos¢ temporis aetas. 

1. 349. ‘Tiras, as sup. 334, ‘sacred service.’ 

1, 351. mpoBa5ny, ‘lead forth, O blessed one, with stately step to the 
flowery marish-floor (sc. Aiyva:) our youths to join the dance.’ 

1. 354. As Kock remarks, these anapaests are not pronounced by the 
whole Chorus, but by the Leader, who represents the hierophant in the 
sacred procession. ‘The words tpets, etc. (inf. 370) are addressed by him 
to the xopevral. 5 

étiorac@at, ‘ withdraw himself from:’ as Soph. Aj. 672 éf/crarar 5e 
vuktos aiavns KiKAos | TH AEvKoTMAW Héeyyos NuUEPG PAeyev. Cp. the 
Lat. formula, ‘procul, o procul este, profant. 

1, 356. Movodv reads like a surprise for Mvor@y, and serves to show 
that the sacred rites of Poetry rather than of Religion form the real 
subject of the scene. 

Join éxépevoev (as well as etSev) with épy.a, the accus. being analogous 
to such uses as "OAbyma vxav. Cp. xopevery BotBoy Pind. Isthm. 1. 7, 

1. 357. Kpartvov. To be ‘initiated into the mysteries of the bull- 
eating Cratinus’ is, similarly, a surprise for some phrase referring to the 
‘mysteries of Demeter.’ The word tavpodéyos is obscure. It may 
either be an epithet transferred to the votary from Dionysus himself, 
who had a wild and savage side to his character: or it may be-applied 
to Cratinus in the sense of ‘headstrong,’ ‘reckless ;’ just as in Eq. 526 
foll. he is described as a torrent sweeping the plain. Possibly the 
‘eating of bulls’ may be supposed to have given a savage spirit, as the 
eating of garlic (cp. Acharn. 166) made the Odomanti warlike. Cp. 
apopayov xdpv Bacch. 139. 

1, 358. % Bwopoddxots, ‘or takes pleasure in scurrilous utterances, 
when they play their part out of due season.’ There is a time for all 
things, even for scurrility: but there is no excuse for exhibiting it at the 
wrong time. Totro movotcw means Bwpddroxov Tt eaevare, as, perhaps, 
rie 168 ént rodr’ €pyerat, where see note. 


1, 359. ordowv, not so much ‘ insurrection’ as ‘ party strife.’ 
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1, 361. dpxwv, ‘captain over,’ to harmonise with the naval metaphor 
in xetpafopnevns =‘ storm-tossed.’ 

1, 362. tdrdppyr’, ‘things contraband of war;’ like the ¢wyedpara 
Eq. 279 foll. Aegina, from its position in relation to Athens and the 
Peloponnese, would serve as an entrepét for such illegal trade. We know 
nothing more of @wpuKiwv than that he was a ‘scurvy § per cent, tax- 
gatherer.’ The eixoorn = 35, i.e. 5 per cent., was a tax on all imports 
and exports, levied, subsequently to 413, by the Athenians on their 
tributaries, instead of the ordinary ¢édpos Thue. 7. 287 

1, 364. dorxapata (Ach. 97) seem to have been the leather linings to 
rowlocks ; or else ‘ flaps’ or ‘ fenders’ of leather just below the oar-hole, 
which tallies better with the passage in the Acharn., where the doxwpa 
is compared to the Persian beard hanging over the chin. 

*Em(Savpos, on the coast of Argolis, was just opposite to Aegina. 

1, 366. “Exarata were small shrines and images of Hecate put up in 
the streets, and at the cross-ways. The man who is said to have ‘ be- 
fouled’ (karatAG) these is the Kwyotas of sup. 153; and what made 
his impiety and hypocrisy grosser was that all the while he was writing 
hymns to be ‘sung in accompaniment’ (dmaSewv, ‘ to accompany’) to the 
cyclic choruses, k«ukXtovor refers especially to dithyrambic as distinct 
from tragic choruses (Tetpdywvor). 

1. 367. Twp dv. The Schol. says that Agyrrhius (and Archinus, 
but this is unlikely) ‘pared away’ (4motpmyewv) the stipend paid to 
dramatic authors and actors (the Schol. says, cwpwd@v), because he had 
been ridiculed on the stage. It is hardly likely that fqaTwp dv means 
merely ‘in the capacity of a public speaker ;’ i.e. bringing forward some 
motion to promote national economy: doubtless we should render 
‘though he was a public speaker,’ and might have been expected to 
support rather than to starve the poets. The latter explanation is re- 
quired by the etra. 

1, 370. tpeis, addressed by the Hierophant to the xopevrai, 

1, 371. kal mavvuxidas, if this, the MS. reading, be retained, we 
must take it with aveyelpete, fer zeugma, in the sense of ‘keep up.’ 
Meineke’s emendation xara mavvuytdas makes it simpler. 

1. 372. The slow beat of the spondaic measure introduces the stately 
march of the Chorus. Such a processional hymn was called mpocdd:0v 
Av. 854. 

1, 374. éykpovwv, see’on sup. 334. The ‘mockery’ and ‘ ribaldry’ 
were distinctive features of the festival. 

1. 377. ‘ptornrar (d4piordw) means, according to the Schol. dporoy 
yeyevnta: THs TeAETHs =* we have broken our fast.’ But the time of day, 
accurately speaking, is nightfall, and the Mystae appear to have kept a 
strict fast: so that many editors accept Meineke’s conjecture, 4yiorevtat, 
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‘the purification has been fully done.’ Brunck’s emendation, Aptorevrar, 
is supposed to mean ‘there has been enough of prowess in war;’ now, 
they want peace. But arrangements in Hades cannot be ruled by usages 
in the upper world; and the savour of pork that greeted the nostrils of 
Xanthias suggests that there may have been a halt for light refreshments, 
which might fairly be called dpeorov, at any hour of the day or night. 

1. 378. Ba, see on sup. 35, ‘step forward.’ xdarws dpets, ‘and see 
that you extol.’ The long & shows that the form must be referred not to 
aipw but defpw, so that dp@ will be a contracted form of dep®. The 
MSS. give aipe:s, aipets, and atpns. 

1, 380. 2wretpav, i.e. Persephone, called Képn Swrepa on coins of 
Cyzicus. 

1.381. és tds Spas =‘ for all time to come,’ as in Nub. 562. 

1. 382. Join érépav tpvwv idtav KeAadetre, like xeAadely Buvoy Pind. 
Nem. 4. 26. Perhaps we might take i$éav as an adverbial accusative, 
“by way of a different kind of hymn,’ so as to leave BactAetav as object 
to keAaSetre: but it is simpler to take it with émxocpotvres. 

kat pe. . matoar, ‘and grant that I may sport.’ For the infinitive used 
in the expression of a wish see on sup. 169, and cp. Ach. 247 @ Avovuce 
déomoTa..7Hvde THY Tommy épé.. dyayely TuxXnp@s. Here the Chorus 
let the truth slip out that they are not only a procession of Mystae, but 
the actual Chorus of the play; so they very naturally express the wish 
that they may ‘win the day and be decked with the victor’s ribbon’ 
(vueqoavta tawrotoGar), Cp. Thuc. 4. 131 of Seiwvaio. Tov Bpaciday 
Snpocia pev xpvo@ orepdvw avedynoar ..idia de érawvlouv Kai, mpoohp- 
xovTo woTep GOANTH. 

1. 395. patov. So Dryden, ‘ Bacchus .. ever fair and ever young;’ 
Catull. 64. 251 ‘florens Iacchus ;’ Ov. Met. 4. 17 ‘tu puer aeternus, tu 
formosissimus.’ 

1. 397. pédos, the reading of all the MSS. It can only mean that 
Tacchus ‘ chooses the music ;’ lit. ‘having discovered the sweetest song to 
be sung at the feast.’ Meineke’s emendation téAos is very probable; cp. 
the Homeric phrases réAos @avarouo, yapou0, etc.; and Aesch. Bee 373 
eppre? Eporre TOUSE puaTiKod TéXous, 

1. 401. dvev aovov, the weariness of the long way was beguiled by 
the music and festivity. 

1. 404. kateoxlow (aor. med. 2 pers. xaracxi{w) pév. No doubt 
there was plenty of rough play enjoyed, and personal liberties taken, 
during the procession (4xéAacros, potratypov tid sup. 331); and thus 
ragged garments and half-worn shoes were the fashion, so as to save 
one’s better clothes. ‘It was thou that didst set the fashion of ‘torn 
sandal and ragged cloak that we might have our fun with cheapness; 
and thou didst find means for our sporting and dancing without serious 
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loss.” As the next lines show, a girl joins in the procession with only a 
smock, and this so much torn as to leave the bosom bare. Tor 
kateoxiow pév Kock ingeniously reads xatacxuodpevos and égedpes. 

1.414. tAaKkdAovGds eit kat. After these words the MSS. insert 
Her’ avrhs, which is probably a gloss suggested by watfewv, as though it 
must mean sporting with the cuvumaorpia. These two lines are spoken 
‘aside,’ for Dionysus and Xanthias (315) are concealing themselves as 
the procession passes. 

1, 416. BovAeoGe SH. Here follows an imitation of the regular 
yepuptopes sup, 316. 

L417. “ApxéSypos (inf. 588) was a demagogue who began the pro- 
secution of the generals after the battle of Arginusae by impeaching 
Erasinides (see on inf. 1195). The point of attack against Archedemus 
here is that he was enrolled among the ¢parepes by corrupt means, quite 
late in life (being an alien, as the poet assumes) instead of in infancy, as 
was usually the case. Cp. Av. 764 ei 5¢ dodAds Ear Kal Kdp Homep Eénneo- 
ridns, | pvodtw nannovs map’ Hyiv, kal pavodvrat pparepes. The metaphor 
is from children cutting their second teeth, which they would naturally 
do when seven years old. Cp. Solon, 25. 3 mais wey divnBos édy ere vamos 
pos dd6vTwv | pdoas éxBadrdrc mpOrov ev ent’ reat. So &uce here with 
dpatepas, put as a surprise for ¢pacripas (dSovras) =‘ the teeth that tell 
the age.’ Archedemus ‘had been seven years at it, and yet had not got 
a set—of clansmen.’ 

1.420. év tots dvw vexpotow. From the point of view of the 
dwellers in Hades, the upper world is the world of the dead; the 
lower, the world of life. The poet may be thinking of the Euripidean 
paradox (quoted inf. 1477) ris 5S ofdev ei 70 Cy pév éort KarOavely, 76 
xaTOaveiy 5¢ (jv; But there may be an allusion to the circumstances 
of the battle of Arginusae, with which Archedemus had concerned 
himself. 

1, 421. td mp&ra, ‘the prime.’ Cp. Eur. Med. 917 ofyar yap tyas 
thade ys KopwOias | ta mp7 éoecbar. 

1. 431. €xotr’ av otv. Here Dionysus and Xanthias step forward and 
accost the Chorus. 

1. 437. atpov dv, ‘you may take up your load again,’ 

1, 439. Avés Képiw00s. The Corinthians are said to have been never 
tired of vaunting their descent from Zeus; so that Avds Képiv0os, 
‘Corinthus, son of Zeus,’ became a synonym for any ‘damnable itera- 
tion’ (Pind. Nem. 7. 104); such as Xanthias felt the repeated order to 
be—to take up the bedding. Other allusions may lurk in the words; 
as, e.g. the «dpes (bugs) infesting the blankets (Nub. 709 é« oxipmodos 
Sduvovot p’ of KopivOi0r) ; or, as Kock suggests, the trade-mark or stamp 


on blankets of true Corinthian manufacture. 
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1.441. KvKAos, ‘the enclosure,’ called mepiBodos, surrounding the 
réuevos, dAaos, etc. 

1.451. KaAAtyoporarov. The epithet contains a reference to the 
KadaAlxopov ppéap, lying to the N. of Demeter’s temple at Eleusis; and 
an emphasis is thrown on the second element in the compound adjective, 
to justify the use of Evvdyouovw, properly used with xopdv, in the sense 
of ‘weaving the dance.’ 

1. 457. Swpyopev, sc. when we were in the upper world. This ‘hos- 
pitality to strangers’ was especially an Athenian characteristic, in marked 
distinction to the Spartan gevjAacia. The meaning of i8teras is fixed 
by the contrasted ¢€vous as =‘ citizens.’ 

1. 461. Dionysus wants to know the particular fashion of knocking 
at doors current among the inhabitants of the lower world (obmyxoptor). 

1. 462. od pr Starpiers, ‘don’t delay’ (see on sup. 202), ‘ but do 
have a try at the door.’ So éumdipwy éyevduny Soph. Ant. 1005. 

1. 463. oX*jpa Kal Afjpa, a verbal jingle; ‘showing both fashion and 
passion’ or ‘ fire and attire’ in the style of Heracles. 

1. 466. @ prapé. With the passionate repetition cp. Hamlet, Act 1. 
sc. v, §O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain!’ 

1. 468. amfgas (dnalicow), ‘didst rush forth throttling him, and didst 
sneak off and get clear away with him in thy grasp, the dog, I mean, 
which I had to look after. But now thou art caught round the 
waist.’ 

€xer0ar pécos is a regular phrase of wrestling, as in Nub. 1047 ev6ds 
yap o &w péooy | AaBdv dpuetov. The verbs and participles are 
crowded together to express the furious energy of Aeacus’ accusation. 

1.470. peAavordpSios. The ‘solid black rock’ of Styx is transfer- 
red to the lower world from the scenery of the Arcadian Nonacris, where 
the waters of the Styx fall from a gloomy rock into a black basin below. 

1. 472. meptSpopor. The ‘ prowling hounds’ are the Furies; called, 
Soph. El. 1388 perddpopor . . navoupynpatay a&puetor Kbves. 

1.475. puvpawa, ‘lamprey;’? a voracious fish, one of the ixOves 
a@pnorat Il, 24.82. The pvpava of the markets was esteemed dainty 
food: but the pvpawa of the poets was a venomous beast, a hybrid 
between the lamprey and the viper. Cp. Aesch. Choeph. 994 pupawa 
y civ éxidv’ épv. The epithet Tapryota has a terrible sound, from 
its resemblance to Tdprapos. But it veils a jest; for the Tartesian 
lamprey was esteemed a great delicacy. Similarly the Topydéves are 
put in a ridiculous light by being connected with Tithras, a déme of 
the Aiyyls ¢ud7. So a Londoner might speak of ‘ Harpies of Black- 
wall.’ ) 

1.478. é’ ds, ‘to fetch whom (sup. 69) I will rush with racing 
speed.’ The fun of the whole passage lies in its exaggeration of tragic 
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declamation. We may compare it with Apollo’s menacing dismissal of 
the Furies. (Aesch. Eum. 179 foll.) 

1. 480. ot« dvacrqcet. Dionysus has slipped to the ground in an 
agony of terror, and cries ‘I’m fainting’ (@pax.). He asks to have a 
sponge of cold water applied to his heart to relieve the palpitation. 
But as his terror has given him an uneasy feeling in the bowels, he 
involuntarily claps the sponge low down on the belly. Notice the 
Homeric form otoe, an aor. imperat. s. v. olw (pépw). 

1.494. Anparias, ‘you are in plucky mood.’ Aristophanes is fond 
of the desiderative verbs in -dw, as oiBvAdrdy Eq. 61; padnriay Nub. 
183; #Aavoiay Plut. 1099; oxorodiwdy Ach. 1219. Add vopay from 
Soph. Aj. 582; @avaray Plat. Phaed. 64B; orparnyay Xen. Anab. 7. I. 
§ 33. Avv.1. in the Schol. is Anparias, a noun of the same form as 
ppovnpatias (Xen. Ages. 1. 24), xommarias, etc. If this be read, the 
word would be parallel to dv8petos. 

1. 498. avy (sc. adra), the fdradoy and AcovTh. For ob yap ddAa 
see on sup. 58. 

1.501. ot« Meditns. Heracles had a temple in the Attic déme 
Melite; in allusion to which his title would be 6 éy MeAiry ‘Hpakajs. 
But by way of preparation for a joke against Callias (alluded to in 
a passage omitted from our text, ll. 428 foll.), who belonged to the 
same déme of Melite, he alters 6 €v McAirn, the proper designation 
of a localised god or hero, to 6 é« MeAizvns, the ordinary phrase to 
express the birth-place or dwelling-place of a man. He completes his 
joke with the crushing word paottytas, ‘gaol-bird.’ Callias, spoken of 
as the ‘evil genius’ of his family (dActnpios), was a worthless spend- 
thrift and debauchee, vain and empty headed. 

1.505. the (é¥w), ‘set boiling two or three pots of porridge of 
split-peas.’ katepikté (Karepeixw) properly means ‘bruised’ or ‘crushed.’ 
Heracles seems to have cared at least as much for the quantity as the 
quality of his food. 

1. 508. KéAAtor’, erative, ‘no, thank you; I am much obliged.’ 
KoAés (inf. 512, 888), is the regular word to express ‘declined with 
thanks;’ like the use of denzgne in Latin (Hor. Ep. 1. 7. 16, 62). 
The diphthong od makes a synizesis with the final w of “AméAAw. So 
mepropouate Gove’ (mepidouar) is a crasis. Trans. ‘I will not suffer 
you to go;’ lit. ‘I will not look coolly on at your departure.’ Cp. 
inf. 1476; Nub. 124 dad’ ob mepidwerai pw’ 6 Ocios MeyaxAéns avimmov. 

1. 510. dvéBparrev, sc. 7 eds. 

1. 511. Kevov, i.e. xal oivoy, as kdxiav (Kat oixiay) Thesm. 349. 

1. 512. €xwv, see on sup. 202, cp. inf. 524. 

1, 515. €repat, ‘besides;’ following the common idiomatic use of 
GAAos, 
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1. 518. ddatpetv, ‘to pull off the spit,’ or ‘take away from the fire.’ 
Cp. Ach. 1119 ob 5’ dedwy Sedpo tiv xopdiv pépe. 

1. 519. mpariora, ‘first and foremost.’ Xanthias forgets his hostess 
and everything else, at the first mention of épxnoTpises. 

1.520. avrés. A word of dignity and position. So the paénrhs 
describes Socrates as attés (Nub. 219), reminding us of the dictum 
of the Pythagoreans, avrds é~a. Here Xanthias is posing as ‘the 
master,’ ‘ the gentleman,’ while Dionysus is hailed as 6 mais, Cp. the 
Lat. use of zfse, to denote the master of the house, or the emperor. 

1.522. ot tt mov omovdryv movet, ‘you don’t mean that you look 
upon it as earnest, do you?’ So (526) od 84 tov Stavoet. 

1. 523. €veoxetaca, ‘I dressed you up as.’ The word used when 
Dicaeopolis dresses himself up as Telephus, in Acharn. 384. 

1. 527. ov tay’ GAA’ 451, ‘it isn’t a case of by and by, I am setting 
about it already.’ 

1.528. paprvpopat. ‘I protest against this.” Like Lat. antestarz, 
the word properly means ‘to summon witnesses to one’s side.’ So 
in Nub. 1222, when Ameinias protests against the use of the whip. 
Here émtpéww means ‘I entrust my case to;” as émrpémev dicactn 
Thue. 4. 83. 

1.529. motos Yeots. This is not a question for information, asking 
‘to what gods will you entrust it?’ but it means ‘what sort of gods 
will you find for your purpose—none!’ The force really is ‘ gods— 
forsooth !” : 

1. 531. GApyvys, ie. ‘the son of Alcmena,’ sc. Heracles. The 
order of the words in the sentence is ot« dvénrov 5€ Kai Kevov [€or] 
apotdoxfaal oe as, etc. 

1.532. €’ air’, sc. the dress of Heracles. dpéde, kadds, ‘very well, 
it’s all right’ 

1. 533. mpods dvSpés, ‘characteristic of a man;’ as mpos iarpod copod 
Soph. Aj. 581. 

1. 535. ‘mepimdeukotos. A sort of Odysseus, who has ‘roamed. about 
the world.’ But the word is used with special reference to the following 
metaphor, peraxvAivdew . . totxov, ‘to shift oneself towards the com- 
fortable side of the ship ;’ sc. to the one which is well out of the water, 
in the storm. It is a proverb with a similar meaning to ‘feathering 
one’s own nest.’ The Schol. quotes from the Alcmena of Euripides, 
ov yap mor’ ciwy SOévedov cis Tov ebTUXT | XwpodvTa Tolxoy THs dixns 
' @ amoorepeiv. 

1. 538. yeypappéevnv éoravat. The words contain a hint of the 
stiffness and want of life in Greek pictures. We may say ‘to stand 
like a graven image,’ as a description of helpless immoveability. But 
the feeling is more like the vulgar phrase, ‘standing like a stuck pig.’ 
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1.540. Theramenes, the typical political ‘trimmer,’ whose way was 
always to take ‘the comfortable berth,’ had the nickname of «d6opvos, 
or ‘loose boot,’ which fitted either foot equally well (Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 3r). 

1, 552. kakov fev tivt, ‘there’s trouble come upon some one.’ 
Xanthias means that on Dionysus will be visited the late escapades of 
Heracles in the mavd5oreiov. 

1. 554. dvynproBoArata, the reading of the Rav. MS. etc.; some other 
MSS. give dvnpiwBodrpaia. Most modern edd. adopt dv’ #yuwBorrata 
as divided by Kuster. But it is difficult to see how the distributive 
force of ava could be expressed with an adj. signifying ‘ worth half 
an obol;’ unless we supply «pea, and render ‘in bits worth half an 
obol each ;’ i.e. ‘bit by bit.’ It is better to adopt the MS. reading 
and to take d&vnpiwBoArata as a word formed directly from the phrase 
av HuwwBdorLov. 

1.557. KoOdpvovs (sup. 46). The woman suspects that the loose- 
boot is a disguise; as it is out of keeping with the regular club and 
lion-skin of Heracles. 

1.559. té&Aav, ‘my poor girl!’ The masc. gender applied to a 
woman, as in Thesm. 1038; Lysist. 102; Eccl. 124. But, perhaps, it 
is neut.=‘poor thing!’ Or tdAav may=‘ wretch,’ as in Od. 19. 68. 

1. 560, adtois tots taAdpots, ‘ baskets and all’ (sup. 226). mAexrol 
7éAapot, wicker baskets or strainers, are part of the rustic furniture of 
the Cyclops, Od. 9. 247. 

1. 562. €BAeWe Sptnt. This is the sharp, menacing look, described 
as ‘a mustard-glance,’ €BAcWe varru Eq. 631. 

1, 564. otros 6 tpérros, sc. of eating and not paying. 

1. 565. patverOor Soxav, ‘pretending to be mad.’ For this use 
of Soxeiv cp. Eur. Med. 67 jxoved tov A€yovros ov Soxdv Kddev, 
Aleman. 76 épéwy pev obdev Soxéow 5é. 

1. 566. karAup, a word of doubtful etymology, is something in 
the way of a ‘ dais ;’ or, perhaps, an ‘ upper story’ including the ladder 
leading thereto. 

1.567. é&dtas ye (dicow). The participle describes the style of 
@xet’, ‘he went off with a sudden rush, taking away with him the mats 
(that lay on the floor),’ 

1, 568. éxpfjv, ‘it’s high time.’ Like Lat. cempus erat. 

1, 569. Tov mpoordrny. Cleon (d. 422) and Hyperbolus (d. 411) 
are represented as resuming in the lower world the duties and habits 
of demagogues; following the Homeric account of Minos, who dejuo- 
reve. vextveco. (Od. 11. 569), as he did in life for the living. The 
navdoxevrpia belonged to the grade of méroswo, and so required the 
services of a patron. 

1.571. odpvyé, ‘glutton, ‘gormandizer, Like Lat. guia. 
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1. 574. BdpaOpov, a deep gulf in the déme of KerpidSa, behind 
the Acropolis, into which criminals were thrown (Nub. 1449; Eq. 1363) 
There was asimilar gulf at Sparta called Kad5as (Thuc. 1. 134), used 
for a similar purpose. 

1.576. Karéomacas, ‘didst bolt.” So airds 8 éxeivov tpimdacwoy 
katéctraras Eq. 718; cp. Pax 970. 

1.577. éqt, see on sup. 69. 

1,578. ékmyvetrar, ‘will wind out;’ ‘worm out. For the meta- 
phor cp. ToAvmevew and éxroduTebev. mpookadovpevos, the technical 
word of ‘citing’ any one to appear in court. So #Bpews mpookaretobat 
Vesp. 1417. 

1. 580. Tov votv, ‘the meaning’ of this wheedling address. 

1, 581. pdSapas, sc. TodTo eins. 

1.584. avd, sc. 76 Oupodcba. Cp. Tod7o sup. 358. 

1.588. ’ApxéSypos. The mention of the ‘purblind’ Archedemus 
(sup. 417), as a Sharer in the curse, comes in as a surprise, merely to 
raise a laugh by the unexpected bathos. 

1.589. Kamt tovrors AapBdvw, ‘and on these terms I assume the 
character. Cp. oroAjy Aap Bavey inf. 

1. 592. é& dpxijs maw. There is uncertainty about the punctuation. 
Fritzsche joins é& dpx ‘js maAw (rursus denuo) and takes the words with 
eiAngas. Or we may couple them with dvavedfewv, ‘to renew your 
youth once more.’ Or a comma may be placed after é& dpx‘js, which 
will go with etxes, leaving maAw to dvavedferv. This seems simplest. 

mpos TO coBapdov, ‘to vehement action.’ This reading is restored 
by Meineke from the Schol. to Rav. ae There is a lacuna in the 
MSS. after dvavedtewv. 

1. 594. 70 Sewwév, ‘ that terrible eaanee? Sup. 499. 

1.595. kaxBarets tr padOakdv, ‘shalt let drop any expression of 
cowardice.’ Cp. Od. 4. 403; Hdt. 6. 69, which show that éxBadrew 
émos is a regular phrase for letting some word escape you that. would 
have been better left unsaid. 

1. 599. ‘Av Xpnorov qT, ‘if any good chance turn up.’ todro refers 
back to xpynorév 7. 

1, 601. e® of8’ Stu has passed so completely into an idiomatic phrase 
that it is used, although 67 has been already introduced into the 
construction. So, sometimes, d7Ao0vd7t. 

1, 603. avBpetov 70 Afjpa, ‘ gallant in my spirit.’ 

1.604. dptyavov, ‘marjoram;’ a pungent herb. See on sup. 562, and 
cp. Ach. 254 BAémovca OuuBpopayor. 

1, 605. Setv 8 €oucev, ‘it looks as if there was need for it;’ sc. fora 
spirit of gallantry. 

1. 606. podov. The house-door, in Greek usage, opened outwards; 
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so that it was customary for any one coming out, to knock or rattle 
at the door (Wopety as distinguished from «émrew and xpovey); lest any 
passer by might be struck unawares. 

1. 607. avverov. The number shows that Aeacus is, at first, accom- 
panied by two slaves. Afterwards three others, whose names are pro- 
bably Scythian, with allusion to the rofé7ar at Athens, come forward. 

1, 610. tbmrew tovrovi. The sense seems to require that tourovi 
should be the subject to tumrew. Dionysus asks, ‘Now! isn’t it a 
shame that this fellow should deal blows’ (for Xanthias was showing 
fight most courageously), ‘when he actually (apés, lit. ‘besides’) is a 
purloiner of what doesn’t belong to him?’ Not ashamed of being a 
dog-stealer, he is playing the bully as well. Aeacus answers, ‘ Don’t 
say @ shame, but something quite monstrous!’ (see sup. 103). ‘ Yes,’ 
says Dionysus, ‘quite brutal and shameful.’ Editors assign differently 
ll. 611, 612, to Dionysus, Aeacus, or Xanthias. It seems simplest to 
give them only to Aeacus and Dionysus; and to consider that the 
latter is doing his best to make matters unpleasant for Xanthias. 
Others, accepting rovrovi as the object of tUmtew, take the words 
of Dionysus as a sort of ironical apology for Xanthias, which ‘ pro- 
vokes the caper that it seems to chide. ‘Isn’t it hard to beat the 
poor fellow, who after all is only stealing what doesn’t belong to 
him?’ The last clause, with its mock emphasis upon mpds téAA6tpLa 
(as if it was possible to steal anything but what belonged to some one 
else !), has the effect of exasperating the angry feeling against Xanthias. 

1. 615. mp@ypa yevvatov, ‘a very handsome offer.’ By this mpéoxAnats 
és Bacavoy Xanthias cleverly turns the tables on Dionysus. 

1, 618. é& KkAtpar. Syoas, ‘making a spread-eagle of him.” The 
#Atvaé, like our ‘triangles,’ was used for tying up the culprit, for the 
purpose of flogging. 

1. 621. AtivOous émurOets. This loading of the chest is a particular 
form of the ‘ peine forte et dure,’ practised in feudal times. 

mpiom. It appears that masters who offered their slaves for 
torture, could claim exceptions, so as to bar such extreme punishments 
as might make the slave permanently unserviceable. Here Xanthias 
bars nothing except whips of tender green leek, which would not hurt 
at all. Nor will he claim the regular compensation (rdpyvpror), if his 
slave be damaged. 

1, 625. ovta, i.e. ‘on these free terms.’ 

1. 626. avrod pév otv, The answer to the suggestion in dnayayur. 
‘Nay ! let us have it here on the spot.’ 

1. 628. wl, i.e. ‘to anyone whom it may concern.’ 

1. 630. ait& (aizidov), ‘blame yourself.’ You will only have your- 
self to thank for it, after this warning. 
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1,632. hp’ éyo, ‘I answer Yes’=of course I heard. 

1, 638. mpotipqoavrd tt, ‘caring aught about it.’ So eipnyn 8 ws 
éora: mpotipao’ ovdév Acharn, 27; ov mpoTipav eOvoev avTov maida 
Agam, 1415. 

1. 643. mAnyiv mapa wAnyHy, supply tAngas, ‘hitting each man blow 
for blow.’ For mapé in the sense of ‘parallel,’ ‘ corresponding’ cp. 
jyap wap’ type pay. 

1, 644. i800, ‘there you are!’ Xanthias is all stripped and ready. 

‘roxwhoavra, ‘wincing ;’ used intransitively, as in Hdt. 5. 106 
obdepia modus brexivnoe. Then follows a blow; and then a pause, that 
ought to have been filled up with a cry of pain. But Xanthias re- 
mains silent and unconcerned, so that Aeacus has to assure them that 
he has already dealt the blow. ‘Nay, I don’t fancy you have,’ says 
Xanthias. Then Aeacus crosses over to Dionysus, and informs him 
that he is about to strike him; and the blow descends. But Dionysus 
takes no notice of it, and asks ‘when the announcement is coming off,’ 

1.647. ov €wtapov, ‘that I did not sneeze” As one might do if 
tickled with a feather or a straw. Cp. tiv piva xvqoas énrape Plat. 
Symp. 185 E. 

1. 648. ovovv dvicets ti, ‘do look sharp about it!’ Lit. “Will you 
not use some despatch?’ So says Xanthias, pretending that he has 
not felt the second blow; or, rather, that it has not been dealt. 
But, in spite of his nonchalance, a sudden cry of pain or vexation, 
‘tut,’ ‘tut,’ (drrarat) is forced from him, which he cleverly construes 
into an expression of annoyance that the festival in honour of Heracles 
(whose character he has assumed) is not taking place at its due time. 
Diomeia was an Attic déme, where there was a Heracleum. Many 
of the national and local festivals had fallen into disuse during the war. 

1. 653. tod tov, ‘Hollo! Hollo!’ This cry can express equally well 
joyful surprise (Nub. 1170; Eq. 1096; Aesch. Ag. 25) or pain (Soph. 
O. T. 1071, etc.). Dionysus avails himself of the ambiguity, and inter- 
prets his cry as one of delight at seeing a cavalcade of knights ride by. 
But he has also to explain away the tears now running down his cheeks, 
which he does by declaring that he smells onions. 

1,654. tl Sra KAdets ; Aeacus rejects this explanation; and says, 
sneeringly, ‘O yes! for of course (émet) you don’t care about the 
flogging!’ ‘No,’ answers Dionysus, ‘it’s no matter to me.’ Kock 
quotes Plato, Gorg. 474 B éy@ 5€ dvOpdTav ovdéva ofpar TO ddikety ToD 
GdixetoOat Kdxrov wyctoOa.  €mel od Sé€aro av pGddov adiketoOa F 
Gdicely 5 : 

1,657. ‘tiv dkavOav. He pretends that a thom has stuck in his 
flesh ; and he asks Aeacus to pull it out. Quite puzzled, Aeacus cries 
impatiently, ‘ What’s the meaning of all this?’ (ti +6 mp@ypa tovri ;) 
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1.659. “AmoAdov .. ds. He cleverly converts an appeal to ’AmdéAAwy 
dmotpémaos into a quotation which he was ‘trying to recall.’ The 
Schol. states that the quotation is from the iambographer Ananias and 
not from Hipponax, and suggests that Dionysus is made to misquote in 
his flurry. 

1, 661. dvepivyckdpnv. The force of the tense, ‘was trying to 
recall,’ is an excuse for the hesitation after the word *AmroAAov. 

1. 662. ovt8év movets, ‘ Yes, you are producing no effect: do dust his 
sides for him.’ ‘No, certainly I am producing no effect’ (ud tov At’, 
sc. ovdév 70d). But now we will make a change and shift the blows 
from back to front. 

1. 664. IléceSov.. 65 Aiyalov mpavas. This, the reading of the 
MSS., has no grammatical construction, unless we supply €xets from 
the former quotation (sup. 659). Scaliger suggested mpwyds, which 
many editors follow. The whole line is adapted from the Laocoon 
of Sophocles, quoted by the Schol. There seems no reason to suspect 
the passage, because it interrupts the metre, seeing that it is wrung 
from a man in pain. But Kock would save the trimeter by retaining 
only GAds év BevOeow after HAYNoEV Ts, considering that the rest has 
crept into the text from a marginal gloss. Anyhow, we should expect 
Gos év BevOeowv to precede the clause ds Alyatou . . wéders. 

1,671. yvaoerar, Cp. Od. 5.79 od yap 7’ dyv@res Oeot GAAHAOLCE 
medovrat | dOdvaror, ot5’ ef Tis dndmpoW Swpara vaie. 

1. 677. oodiat, ‘learned professions,’ ‘embodiments of wisdom,’ as re- 
presented in the Athenian audience. This with a touch of irony. Cp. 
copia pev aimevat Pind. Olymp. g. 107. 

1. 678. qiAoTupétepar, ‘with more honourable ambition than Cleo- 
phon.’ This man succeeded Hyperbolus, who had been banished from the 
city, in his character of a turbulent demagogue. He was persistent in his 
opposition to the oligarchical party ; and bitterly resisted all efforts for 
bringing the war to an end. Three times he prevented a peace being 
made with Sparta, after the battles of Cyzicus (410); Arginusae (406) ; 
and Aegospotami (405); respectively. His fighting propensities are 
alluded to sup. 359 and in the concluding lines of the play. But the 
favourite point of attack against him (as in the present passage) was his 
Thracian origin (so inf. 1533 watpios év dpovpas). 

éf’ ov Sy xelAeowv, ‘on whose lips of mongrel speech’ (dudiAaros, 
not as L. and S. ‘garrulous,’ but dz/znguzs, alluding to the mixture 
of Thracian dialect with Attic. Cp. dugicéparos, dupiBios, dupiOnkros), 
‘raves horribly a Thracian swallow, perching on her barbarian leaf,’ 
Commentators endeavour to reduce these words to reasonable sense, by 
such alterations as tmoBdapBapov .. KéAadoy, or dm BapBapov Adopevn 
nitvAov. But, before accepting any of these, we should ask whether 
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such grotesque words as Sewov éemBpepetar, used of a swallow, do not 
at once prove that the fun of the passage depends on the very incon- 
gruousness of the language. The swallow from Thrace, the scene of 
Procne’s transformation, is the type of barbarous, unintelligible speech. 
So Aesch. Ag. 1059 xeAtdévos dinny, | dyvGra pwviy BapBapov KexTnpEevn. 
Cp. Hdt. 2. 57 éws 5& éBapBapile dpvios tpdmoy eddxe ogr pbéyyerOa. 
The Swallow here borrows the ‘lamentable ditty’ of the Nightingale, 
because Procne and Philomela were sisters. 

1. 684. fvfe, ‘snarls; another ridiculous word like émBpéperat 
sup. The ordinary MSS. rendering is redade?, of the Rav. medapvcer, 
which suggests fv(e, Meineke’s reading. Fritzsche reads zpv¢e, 
‘murmurs.’ 

1, 685. @s drodetrat. The burden of his song is ‘that he will be 
ruined, even though the votes (supply ¥7jpo.) come out equal.’ It was 
usual for a man on his trial to have the ‘benefit of the doubt,’ if the 
votes for acquittal and condemnation balanced (Aesch. Eum. 741 vied 8 
’Opéorns Kav iadwnpos KpiOp). But Cleophon was so sure of a con- 
viction, that he felt certain an exception would be made to his 
disadvantage. Evidently some important trial was hanging over him. 

1. 688. é&toSoat, ‘to put on the same footing.’ The word may refer 
to the political ioédrns, which had been violated during the later years 
of the war. But it also means, generally, ‘to give all an equal chance;’ 
to remove the prejudice felt against the supporters of the 400, and in 
a word ‘to close the reign of terror.’ 

1, 689. ket tis Hpaprte, ‘and if anyone happened to go wrong, tripped 
ap by the manceuvres of Phrynichus, I say that a chance ought to be 
given to those who made a slip at that time, of effacing their former 
wrong doing, by making declaration of the cause (of their error),’ 

méharopa was properly a wrestler’s ‘dodge’ for flooring his adver- 
sary ; the metaphor being kept up in éAtcOodow. 

For ecyever Oar with | the force of éfetva: cp. Pax 346 ei ydp euyevour” 
idety TadTnv ME TOTE TIIV }uEpay. 

Phrynichus was an Athenian general, one of the bitterest opponents 
of Alcibiades. There were mutual recriminations between them. (Thuc. 
8. 68). In conjunction with Antiphon, Peisander, and Theramenes, he 
took part in the revolution that brought about the establishment of the 
400 ; and he must thereby have involved many citizens in danger. 

1. 693. ptlav, sc. vavpaxiay, i.e. at Arginusae. TAaravas (i.e. TAa- 
ra.éas from TAareevs). In their preparations for the battle of Arginusae 
the Athenians epnpicayro Bondety vavoly éxarov Kat Séxa éofiBacovres 
Tovs ev Hrucig dvras dnaytas, SovAous Kal éAevOépous Xen. Hell. 1. 6. 24. 
These slaves were granted the same rights as had been accorded to the 
Plataeans, a restricted right of citizenship, which Amold (on Thuc. 
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3- 55) compares with the Jus Caeritum at Rome. Perhaps this grant 
dates from the battle of Marathon: but, at any rate, after the destruc- 
tion of their town by the Thebans (427 B.C.) the Plataeans became 
*AOnvaiwy gvppaxor kat moACrar. 

1. 696. votv éxovra, ‘the only sensible thing you ever did.’ Cp. 
Nub. 587 aot yap dvcBovaiay | rHd¢ 7H TéAEL Tpoceivar. With vodtv 
€xovra cp. the adverb vouvexdyTws. 

1, 697. mpds 8é, ‘to be separated from tovrots, which is governed by 
Trapetvar (mapinus), ‘and, besides, to those men who, like their fathers 
before them, have many a time fought at your side at sea, and are your 
kinsmen by blood, it is but right that you should remit this one 
mischance, when they ask you.’ 

The construction that began (sup. 693) Kal ydp atoxpov éort 
vous peév elvar is not resumed after the two parenthetical lines, For 
airoupeévots Ray. reads airovpévous, sc. tds, as if passive, ‘when 
requested ;’ so aireduevos Theocr. 14. 63. Zupdopdv is a euphemism 
for dtipiay, the consequence of the dyuapria. A common use in the 
Orators; like calamztas in Lat. The allusion is to the 400 and their 
partisans, 

1. 700. ‘fs épyijs avevres, ‘bating somewhat of your wrath.’ So 
Eur. Med. 456 od 8 ovx dvins pwpias. By calling the Athenians ‘most 
wise by nature,’ he implies that their acts of public folly are due to the 
perversions of demagogues. 

1, 702. mdvtas dvOpHtovs, limited of course to those in Athens. 
‘Let us be ready to treat as kinsmen and enfranchised citizens all our 
fellow men—that is, anyone who fights in our fleet.’ dams dv Evvvav- 
pox] corrects and limits the wide word wavras. 

1. 703. €t S¢ tad7’ d6ykwodpecOa, The translation must depend on 
the punctuation adopted, and this again on our decision whether it be 
necessary that kat tadta should stand the first words in a clause. 
Putting the comma at 7éAw, we must join dmooepvuvovpeba tHv TéAW, and 
take €xovres intransitively, as éfe.v xara xwpay inf. 793, ‘if we shall give 
ourselves grand airs about our city, especially at a time when we lie in the 
trough of the sea.’ (So Brunck.) But, as the verse here quoted from 
Archilochus (Schol. assigns it to Aeschylus) runs puxds éxovres kupatwv 
év ayxadas, it is almost certain that we must join tHyv méAWw €xovees, 
“especially at a time when we have got our city in the clasp of the 
waves’ (cp. merpaia dyxdAn Aesch. P.V. 1019). The position of Kat 
zatra in this arrangement may, perhaps, be justified by Plat. Rep. 
341 C émxeiphoas viv yoty aveopayrety, ovdev wy kat Tatra. 

1, 706. ei & éya dp%ds. The verse is partly borrowed from the 
Phoenix or the Caeneus of Ion of Chios. 

1,707. aodwv, agreeing with xpévov inf, 714, 
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1. 708. Kyevyévys 6 ptxpds. All that is known about him is given 
or implied in this passage. ‘here is an ironical magnificence about the 
words ‘as many as be masters of ash-mixed lye of adulterate soda and 
earth of Cimolus.’ Airpoy or vitpoy is a native carbonate of soda, found 
largely in Egypt. Cleigenes in making his bath-soap had adulterated 
this alkali. Cimolus, one of the Cyclades, produced a sort of soap-stone 
or fullers’-earth. The gap between woAvv and xpévov must be intended 
to keep up a lively speculation in the mind as to what was to happen 
to Cleigenes. 

1.714. iSdv S€ 748’, ‘and having noticed all this’ (sc. his own 
unpopularity and the probability of exile) ‘he is no man of peace.’ 
This is intentionally ambiguous, meaning (1) that he is an opponent of 
any conditions of peace with Sparta; and (2) that he is a quarrelsome 
citizen, and so he always walks with a cudgel in his hand, for fear he may 
be set upon as he comes reeling home, and be stripped of his clothes. 

1. 718. ods kadods kat tods kakots. The sense seems to make this 
correction of Velsen’s imperative. The MSS. give rovs kadovds re 
xaya0ovs, which fails to give any antithesis between the good and bad 
coinage. One MS. gives saxots instead of kadovs, which Meineke 
adopts: but, as two classes are described, we should want rovs xakovs 
kal rovs ayaovs, The comparison is double. The good and generous 
citizen is discarded, like the good old Attic coinage or pure silver: and 
the worthless citizen, like the base new mintage, has come into general 
use. For the comparison see Acharn. 517 foll. The katvdv xpvuctov is 
said to refer to gold coins made in the preceding year by the archon 
Antigenes—not only an innovation on the old Attic silver currency, but 
themselves of base metal. These coins (see Lenormant, La Monnaie, 
i. 226) were probably not adloyed, but plated, gold without, and copper 
within; so that, inf. 725, they are broadly called xadxia, Trans. ‘It 
has often seemed to us that our state has behaved just in the same way 
with respect to the honourable and the base among our citizens, as it 
has with respect to the ancient currency and the new gold mintage; 
for on the one hand (otte yép answered by t&v toAttév 0” inf. 727) 
we make no use of these coins which have not a trace of adulter- 
ation, but are the finest, as it would seem, of all coins, and the 
only ones properly struck, and tested for genuine among Greeks and 
barbarians all over the world—but instead thereof we use those vile 
copper-bits, struck only the other day with the very worst stamp.’ 

1, 721. Tovroow ovow. Meineke reads rovroor Tofowv to avoid the 
collision of two participles, and to make a better parallel to tavrots 
Tots movnpots inf. ; 

1. 723. 6p04s Kometor refers to the accuracy of the impression, 
and Kexwdwnopéevors to the true ‘ring’ that aitests the genuineness of the 
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metal. This would be peculiarly applicable to the spurious coins made 
of a centre of base metal, and coated over with gold or silver (Hat. 
Sb AOE 

mavTaxov. Xenophon (Vect. 3) notices that, as a general rule, 
coinage did not have its value beyond the country to which it belonged: 
but that the Athenians found it to their advantage to export their silver 
coin, Srov yap dy mwd@ow ait TavTaxod TAcioy Tod dpxaiov AapBi- 
vovol. 

1, 730. yaAxois, transferred from coins to men; by the same process, 
but not in the same sense as our ‘brazen.’ Here it means ‘debased.’ 
Cp. Plut. Mor. 65 A wWevdijs nat vdOos Kal irdxadnos ¢iros. 

aupptats, ‘redheads:’ properly used of Thracian slaves, but here 
the allusion may be to copper alloy, reddening the pure yellow of the 
gold. 

1. 733. appakotow (pappards), ‘scape-goats,’ as in Eq. 1405. The 
Athenians are said to have selected each year one male and one female 
convict, to be put to death as an atonement for the whole city, The 
use of the word is like that of «a0appa. 

1. 735. Katop9acacr yap, ‘for if you succeed it will be creditable to 
you; and if you do fail, you will seem in the judgment of the wise to 
suffer death—if suffer you must—on a gibbet, that is at least a decent 
one. Cp. the Lat. proverb, vel strangulari pulcro de ligno cuvat. 
Hat. 5. 111 b16 dgioxpew nal anobaveiy jyicea ovppoph. 

Aeacus now returns to the stage accompanied by Xanthias. They 
soon make it plain to the audience that Pluto has recognised the real 
Dionysus. 

1. 742. 16 Sé py tatagar o’, ‘but to think that he didn’t beat you, 
when you had been plainly convicted!’ Xanthias, emboldened by his 
master’s absence, answers, ‘ Well, he would have suffered for it, if he 
had!’ ‘There now,’ says Aeacus, ‘ you have just done that slaves’ trick, 
which I delight in doing:’ viz, abusing his master behind his back. 

1. 745. xatlpes. ‘Do you take pleasure in it, prithee?’ ‘Nay’ 
(paAX’, sup. 103), ‘I seem to be in the seventh heaven.’ Lit., ‘to have 
the full revelation,’ to have the privileges of an émémrns, who was 
admitted to the enjoyment of the highest secrets of the Mysteries. 

1,747. tt S€ tovOopifwv (sc. Soxeis from Sox), ‘and how do you 
feel when muttering?’ Tov@opvfew, used in Ach. 683 of the mumbling 
or indistinct utterance of old age, is applied here to the muttered 
remarks of a grumbling slave, who dares not speak openly. 

l. 749. th S€ woAAd mparrwv; ‘and how do you feel when you play 
the busy-body (sup. 228)?’ ‘Good heavens, I know no pleasure like it.’ 
s pa Ai’... éye is generally taken as a shortened expression for 
oTms ws ovdéy GAAO ofda xalpwy, which harmonises with the established 
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Latin version, Adeo hercle, ut nihil sciam dulcius. It is simpler to 
detach of8’ éy# from the construction altogether, and treat it as merely 
an asseverative addition at the end of the clause, as of5 671 Nub. 1175. 
Cp. Eur. Med. 947 5@p’ & KadArorevera | Trav viv év avOpdrotow, old’ 
éyé, modv. * Nothing like it, I’m quite sure!’ Reiske would write 
GAX’[o] for of5[a]. 

1.750. Spdoyve. He appeals to the ‘Zeus of Close Brotherhood,’ in 

amaze at the identity of feeling between himself and Aeacus. 

mapaxotwv, ‘eaves-dropping;’ cp. 6 5€ por, mavotpyos dv, map’ 
aitay rovTwy avTa Tadra mapaKnkder’ ov yap eo GhAwY To.adTH 
copia Tay viv dvOpwnwv Plat. Euthyd. 300 D. 

1,751. paAAd (103 sup.) mAetv (15 sup.) 4 patvopa, ‘Nay, I'm 
more than crazy with delight.’ 

1.756. Spopacriytias. Xanthias warms to his work; and having 
invoked the God of Brotherhood to witness his cordial agreement with 
another disloyal slave, he now claims Zeus as their ‘pal,’ or ‘fellow in 
knavery.’ ‘ Verbero verberonem obsecrat per Jovem converberonem, ut 
frater fratrem oraret per Jovem dpudyvioy, sodalis sodalem per étaipetov.’ 
Bergler. 

1. 759. mp&ypa mpaypa. As Kock remarks, the repetition of mp@ypa 
and péya is quite in the Euripidean style. Cp. inf. 1353 foll. The 
distribution of the lines between Aeacus and Xanthias is very differently 
given by different editors. 

1. 761. é« 700; ‘from what cause?’ sc. xexivnrat. 

1. 762. dard tOv texvOv. As dd cannot be used with the force of 
mepi, Prof. Tyrrell proposes to read tiv éavtod, and to render, ‘there is 
a law here that, out of all the fine arts, he who is best of (better than) 
his fellow craftsmen zz his own art, should have free commons.’ 

1, 764. Among the rewards granted in Athens to those who had 
conferred public service on the State were (1) front seats in the theatre 
and at the games (mpoedpia), and (2) a free meal at the public table in 
the Prytaneum (cityots év mputavelo or citia Eq. 709). Both these 
privileges are represented as having their counterparts in the lower 
world; the mpoedpia corresponding to the Opdvov rod HAottwvos éfjs. 
For é&fjs =éyyus cp. Eur. I. A. 627 €é%s KaOnco Sedpd pov odds. 

1, 766. €ws ddixorro, see on sup. 24. So eSeu. 

1,771. 8re 84, this is the common reading, for which it would be 
better to write dre 5é, an adversative particle being required. The con- 
struction goes on uninterruptedly, Aeacus taking no notice of Xanthias’ 
question. 
émetdeixvuro, ‘he began to make a display :’ with special reference 
to the rhetorical émidergis, or ‘ show-off speech.’ 

1.774. Smep,i.e. dvmep, attracted into the case and gender of wA‘Qos. 
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1.775. dvrdAoydv, ‘disputations ;’ alluding to the sophistical argu- 
ments for and against any thesis, in which Euripides delighted. Cp. 
the dispute in the ‘Clouds’ between the Aiatos and “Adikos Adyos as 
a parody on the same, 

Avyiopot and otpodat, ‘twists and twirls,’ are special names for 
‘dodges’ in wrestling. Cp, mdcas pev otpopdas orpépecOat, macas 5é 
Siefddous SiefeAOav otpapHvar AvyiCdpuevos, Wore pry Sodvar Sixny Plat. 
Rep. 405 C; ov épyov Ear’ ovdev orpopoy Arist. Plut. 1154. 

1,778. Kot, €B4dAAeTo; ‘and didn’t he get pelted?’ So when 
Aeschines took to play-acting (Dem. de Cor. 314) he was pelted by the 
spectators with various missiles, tAeiw Aap Bavev and TovTav Tpadvpata 7) 
TaV aydvew ods bpels rept Puxfs jyywvitecde. 

1.779. dveBéda wptow movetv. For this construction cp. Xen. Hell. 
4, 3. 22 éyerat dpa tis dvaBojoa mapeivar Tos mpwrovs, ‘shouted out 
that the foremost should pass on.’ 

1, 781. 6 TOV TavoUpywv; sc. Sfuos. With odpdvov doov, sc. dveBda 
(‘they sent up their shout sky-high’), cp, @avyacroy Scov and Lat. zm- 
mane quantum. 

1, 783. éAtyov T6 xpyorév, ‘good folks are in the minority, just as 
is the case here.’ 

év0d5e is interpreted by a wave of the hand to signify the audience 
in the theatre, who had a similar compliment paid them in Nub. 1096 
AA. kat tev OcaTay érérepor wAcious oHdTE. AT. Kal 51) oxoTa. AA, ri 
590° dpGs; AI. moAd mAciovas, v7) Tods Deovs, Tods evpympwxKTous. 

1. 786. mas ov, ‘how comes it that Sophocles did not put in a 
claim too?’ 

1, 790. KdKetvos trexopycev. This line is puzzling. The easiest solution 
is to follow Dobree’s suggestion in assigning it to Xanthias, and making 
it interrogative. ‘What! did 4e make room for him on the seat?’ or 
‘give up the seat to him?’ If, however, it forms part of Aeacus’ speech, 
we must (in spite of Kock’s positive assertion) refer kaketvos to Aeschylus 
and not to Sophocles. It may be taken as a paratactic clause, giving 
the reason why Sophocles was near enough to kiss Aeschylus and clasp 
his hand—‘ for Aeschylus had made room for him on the seat’—which, 
however, he did not intend to occupy yet; but for the present he meant 
(as Cleidemides said) to sit as combatant in reserve. Possibly we 
might read tmexwpno’ ay, referring to Aeschylus; the proper pro- 
tasis being replaced by vuvt & uedArdev, If, according to one ac- 
count given by the Schol., Cleidemides was a principal actor in 
the plays of Sophocles, and, perhaps, his ‘literary executor,’ we may 
imagine that the poet, with his characteristic modesty, had not made 
his present intention public, but had merely confided it to Cleidemides’ 
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€pedpos xabedetc0a:—which he translates ‘nunc autem, ut dicebat, tan- 
quam alter Cleidemides, tertiarius sedere volebat’—may be all right, 
but it gives no known meaning. The édeSpos sat by while one pair 
of combatants was engaged, ready to match himself against the winner. 

1. 793. ew Kata xepav, ‘he will remain as he was.’ xara xwpav 
peve is the regular phrase for remaining in the ‘status quo ante, 
Thue. 1. 28; 2. 58; 4. 14, 26; 7. 493 GAN’ ov5e 7d Brey adTd Kara 
xwpav éxet Arist. Plut. 367. 

1. 794. mpds y EHvpuntinv, ‘adversus Euripidem quidem, non 
Aeschylum. 

1. 795. 70 xpip’ dp’ gorar; ‘will the affair come off then?’ So 
Eccl. 148 wal yap 70 xphy épyacerat. 

1.796. Kdvrat0a, ‘and in this very spot’ (sc. before Pluto’s palace) 
‘the terrible quarrel will be broached.’ So xiveiy méAcuoy Plat. Rep. 
566 E. 

1. 798. petaywyqorovor, ‘ will they bring tragedy to the meat-scale ?’ 
On the third day of the Apaturia, when the children of Athenian 
parents were enrolled in their phratries, a lamb, of a certain definite 
weight, was sacrificed for each child so enrolled. This lamb was called 
officially xovpetov, and colloquially peioy, because the members of the 
phratries pretended to express dissatisfaction at its size, and to cry out 
petov, pevov, ‘too small!’ 

1. 799. Kkavévas, ‘straight-edges;’ i.e. long slips of wood or metal 
for testing surfaces. 

amnyxeus, ‘ two-foot rules.’ 

1. 800. mAatova Evpantd, ‘oblong frames,’ or ‘ framed-up squares.’ 
The epithet Eupaykrd shows that the wAaioi are not mere squares of 
wood, but frames of four sides, like a brickmaker’s mould—as Xanthias’ 
question proves, ‘ What! will they be making bricks?’ Or mAwOevew 
may be used as in Thucydides (4. 67), for ‘building;’ and mAatcvoy 
might be the ‘hod’ for mortar. Cp. Nub, 1126. : 

amAwlevcoucr yap; as an interruption on the part of Xanthias, is 
the reading of Kock (followed by Meineke). The MSS. give ve and ye 
and continue the line to Aeacus, 

1.801. Stapérpovs. The Schol. gives us the choice of taking this 
either as ‘compasses’ or ‘plummet.’ It is hard to see how it can mean 
either. Avdperpos is properly the diagonal of the parallelogram, which 
suggests that the word is here used for what workmen call ‘mitre- 
squares,’ for testing the inclination of angles of various degrees.. We 
have then in the different articles a complete apparatus for registering 
the weight, the correctness (ép9orvs), the due length and the proper 
parallelism of verses. Lastly, wedges (oofjves) are supplied for splitting 
up the vast compound words and phrases, 
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1. 802. Kar’ €mos, probably ‘verse by verse,’ rather than ‘ word by 
word.’ 

1. 804. €BdAeWe yotv, ‘he gave at any rate a savage glance, lowering 
his head.’ The metaphor is from an angry bull, about to attack. Cp. 
Eur. Hel. 1557 tatpos . . eeBpuxar’ dy dvactpépwv nvicrw, | eupr@v Te 
vara. Keis Képas TapepBAcrav. Cp. ravpydoyv dvaBdépas, used of Socrates. 

1. 806. etprokérny, sc. Aeschylus and Euripides. 

1. 809. otre ydp “A@ynvatoror, The interruption of Xanthias in the 
next line does not break the flow of the passage, which runs on thus: 
‘For Aeschylus was not on good terms with the Athenians; and all the 
rest of the world’ (réAAa=Tovs GAAous, as, probably, Ajpds éort TAAAG 
mpos Kwnatay Lysist. 860; ondSos 5é téAAa, Tepixdéns, Kédpos. Kip 
Alex. 25. 12) ‘he considered mere trumpery on the question of knowledge 
about poetical qualifications.’ This fact made the xplovs so difficult, 
that the decision must be left to some other umpire. For this view of 
the relations between the Athenians and Aeschylus in his lifetime cp. 
Athenaeus 8. 347 giAdcogos 5€ Hv Tay Tmavy 6 Aioxdros, ds Kal HTTnOEls 
adixws Tore pn xpdvw TAS Tpaywdias dvariOevaL, Eidws Ort KopuEtTOL THY 
mMpoonkovoay Tiny. 

1, 811. émérpesav, ‘ committed the decision.” 

1. 813. éomovddkwor (cnovdd¢w, perf. subjunct.), ‘when they are in 
earnest.” Their impatient eagerness, as the slaves know to their cost, 
makes them exacting. 

1.814. 4 mov. The Chorus that introduces the contest between the 
two rival poets is intended to hit off their respective characteristics. 
The dactylic hexameter and the Homeric phraseology with which the 
song opens suit well as an echo of the style of Aeschylus, who called 
his poetry repayn peydAwy Seimvay ‘Ounpov. On one side is arrayed all 
that is grand, heroic, pompous, gigantic, and crushing; on the other, 
everything that suggests subtlety, finesse, fluency, and smartness. It is 
the battle of the club against the rapier. ‘ The Lord of crashing thunder 
will feel his wrath burn within him, as he flings his glance across, while 
his adversary is whetting his sharp tusk for a wordy war.’ The reading 
aaptSy is found in one MS., the rest have wep t5y. It is needless to seek 
a defence for the gen. dvriréxvou, as constructed with mapidp, for it is 
better taken as gen. absolute. In the compound dévAdaAov the emphatic 
element is d¢vs, the other part of the epithet is only generally applicable 
to the circumstances, because they deal with a ‘strife of tongues.’ So 
we have Sévipeov tyirérnrov Od. 4. 458=a ‘lofty’ tree; the other 
element belonging generically to all trees; éxardumodes Nypnides Soph. 
O. C. 718, the ‘hundred Nereids’—including a thought of their dancing; 
nuavonrepo. anddves ib, 17, ‘many nightingales,’ which, as birds, are 
winged. 
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1,818. frat 8’, ‘and there will be helm-glancing frays of words 
with horsehair crest ; and raspings of splinters, and planishings of fine 
workmanship, while the fellow defends himself against the high-prancing 
utterances of the poet of true genius.’ The description of the Euripi- 
dean style begins with oxwSadapov. It is hard to settle the meaning 
of mapakovia, If it is etymologically connected with déwy, it might 
mean ‘linch-pins’ (déévwy évfdara Eur. Hipp. 1235), an intentionally 
ridiculous combination with oxwdaddpov. Liddell and Scott render 
‘rapid whirlings.’ Kock refers the latter half of the word not to agwy, 
but to ¢éw and gdavoy, and so renders ‘ scrapings,’ or ‘raspings.’ It may 
therefore be better to read mapagdava, ‘shavings’; as conjectured by 
Herwerden. ; 

1. 820. pevoréxtwv seems to describe a poet who draws upon the 
resources of his own genius, instead of importing foreign matter into 
his compositions, and relying upon adventitious aids, 

1. 821. immoBdpova, as orpardy ’Apipacrov innoBdpova Aesch. P. V. 
805. 

1, 822. opttas. With the simile of the wild boar the thought 
reverts to Aeschylus; cp. Od. 19. 446 peéyas ods ppigas ed Aoginy. He 
is represented as ‘bristling up the shaggy mane of a crest of home- 
grown hair.’ Aactavyynv is used in the Homeric hymns as an epithet 
of the bull and the bear, and in Soph. Ant. 350 of the horse. Here it 
is applied directly to xattn. In adroxdpov a ridiculous contrast is 
once more made between the originality of Aeschylus and the false 
adornments of Euripides. 

1, 823. émoxiviov, So in Il. 17. 136 may 5€ 7° émoxvmov KaTw 
éAKera dog€ Kad’TToW, said of a lion scowling in wrath. 

1,824. ipara youdorayf, ‘he will utter bolt-fastened phrases, 
ripping them off like planks from ships with monstrous blast.’ The 
picture is confused, but it seems generally to mean that he will hurl 
forth his ponderous phrases, like some furious squall that tears ship- 
timbers from their fastenings, and scatters:them piecemeal. Or, the 
idea may be that of a giant (ynyev7js) tearing a house to pieces, plank 
by plank. év@ev 64, ‘on the other side, the smooth tongue, sly crafts- 
man of the lips, shrewd critic of verse, unrolling its full length, shaking 
loose the rein of malice, dissecting phrase by phrase, will refine away 
the lung’s large labour of his adversary.’ Again the sentence is chaotic. 
The general reference is to the glib and polished diction of Euripides, 
depending upon niceties rather than on depth of thought (ctopatoupyés 
as contrasted with ppevoréxtwy) ; applying the severe analysis of dialectic 
and verbal criticism to the turgid sentences of Aeschylus. — 

1. 833. Gamocepvuvetrat, sup. 703, ‘he will first assume a grand 
reserve, his usual practice of solemn mystery in his tragedies.’ Join 
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* Sep with érepareteto, lit. ‘the repateia which he practised on each 
occasion’ (Nub. 318). The allusion is partly to the portentous grandeur 
of his language, and partly to the solemn silence in which his characters 
occasionally remained, sitting like dummies through half a play 
(inf. gtr). : : 

1,835. dy’, d Sapdvre, ‘come, you reckless fellow, don’t put it too 
strongly.’ The over-confidence of Euripides looked like the pride 
that goes before a fall. 

1, 836. SréoKejpar, with force of middle voice=‘ perspexi.’ 

1. 837. dypromrovdv, ‘poet of savagery; referring to the strange 
monsters and wild scenes of the Prom. Vinct. avadécropoy, ‘ of self- 
willed utterance ;’ choosing rather to be independent than to pander to | 
popular taste. The charge against Aeschylus, that he has a ‘mouth 
uncurbed, uncontrolled, unbarred,’ seems to allude to his perfect fear- 
lessness in expressing his own free thoughts in his own free way. 
Mitchell reckons up 488 words in five plays which are peculiar to 
Aeschylus. 

1, 839. dareptAdAnrov, ‘not to be out-talked;’ cp. the use of qept- 
togevew Achar. 712. KopmodakeAopphpova, ‘spouter of bundle- 
bound bombast.’ The former of the two epithets, as applied by Euri- 
pides, is amusing from its singular applicability to himself: the latter 
has special reference to the sesguzpedalia verba of Aeschylus. 

1. 840. dAnQes, with proparoxytone accent (Nub. 841), has always a 
tone of impatience and sarcasm; like our ‘O! indeed.’ 

dpovpalas Qeot; The ‘goddess of the market-garden’ is Cleito, 
the mother of Euripides, whom Aristophanes delights to represent as 
a ‘vendor of green stuff.” Cp. id Evpimidov rod rijs AaxavotwAnrpias 
Thesm. 387; oxdvdiund por dds pnrpddev Sedeypévos Ach, 478. The 
line is a parody upon one of Euripides’ own, aAnes, & mai rijs Oakagaias 
6eo0; perhaps from the Telephus. 

1. 841. orwpvdArcorvAAeKktady and paxtorvpparrddy are intended to 
have a jingle, as ‘ gossip-catcher’ and ‘rag-patcher.’ 

mrwxoro.ds, like xwAorovds inf. 846, is one who ‘brings beggars 
on the stage.’ The whole passage is an echo of the scene between 
Dicaeopolis and Euripides, Acharn. 410 foll., where, among the Euripi- 
dean repertoire, we have BedAcpopivtns 6 xwAds, BidonrHTHs 6 TIM Xés, 
and, especially, TyAepos xwAds, mpoouray, cTwptaros, Sewods Aéyeuy, all 
dressed in dvomvh memAwpaTa, parwpara, &c. 

1.845. ot Sijra, sc. mavoopar. damodyve, ‘show up.’ 

1.847. dpva péAava, Aeschylus, the ép:Bpeuéras, is preparing to 
‘sweep forth’ (éBatvewv) as a storm on Euripides. Dionysus suggests 
appeasing the tempest by the sacrifice of a black lamb, ‘nigram Hiemi 
pecudem’ Aen, 3, 120. 
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1.849. Kpnricds povedias. The rulein Attic tragedy was that © 
the singing and dancing should be kept separate; so that half the 
chorus was singing, while the other half was dancing. But in the 
Cretan tmopynpara, the actor, while singing, executed a dance descrip- 
tive of the words of his song. Euripides seems to have introduced this 
innovation in such passages as the poywdia sung by Electra (Orest. 960 
foll.), by the Phrygian slave (ib. 1369 foll.), and by Jocasta (Phoeniss. 
301 foll.). The Scholl. refer to the monody of Icarus in a play of 
Euripides called Kpjjres, or to the character of Aérope in the Kpjocat. 

1. 850. ydpous dvocious refers to the connection of Macareus with 
his sister Canace in the Alodos (Nub. 1372, inf. 1081, 1475); to the 
fatal passion of Phaedra in the ‘ImméAvros; or the amours of Pasiphaé 
and Ariadne. 

1.854. Kehadato papatt, properly ‘a principal phrase;’ intended 
here to mean ‘a phrase as big as your head.’ Paley quotes dyagsatos, 
‘big as a waggon-load.’ . 

1, 855. éexép, ‘spill.’ The word expected is of course é-yrépadoyr, ‘ your 
brains ;’ instead of which he substitutes, as a surprise, tov TyAedov, 
‘the creation of your brain.” The Telephus (as Enger says) is the grand 
outcome of the head of Euripides, as Athena was of the head of Zeus. 

1,857. €Aeyx’, eA€yxou, ‘criticise and get criticised.’ This soothing 
of the two combatants alternately is a reminiscence of the appeasing of 
Agamemnon and Achilles by Nestor (Il. 1. 275). 

1. 858. dprommAtSas. The ‘bake-house scold’ of Greece is the 
classical equivalent of the modern ‘ fish-wife.’ 

1.859. mptvos. For the ‘crackling’ and ‘roaring’ of ‘holm-oak’ 
in the fire cp. Acharn. 666 ofoy é¢ dvOpaxav mpwivew pépadros avhdrar’, 

epeOrCdpevos ovpia prmid.. 

"1, 860. ot advadSvopar, ‘I do not shirk attacking or being attacked 
first, as to the spoken verses, or the choric songs, or the whole (frame 
and) sinews of tragedy.’ Then he passes from general to particular: 
‘and, so help me heaven, my Peleus too, and my Aeolus, and my 
Meleager ; and my Telephus by all manner of means.’ td és are the 
iambic portions of the dialogue, as in Nub. 541; and by vetpa he 
means the whole framework and constitution of his dramas; as in 7a 
vetpa Tav mpayyarwy Aeschin, 3. 166; éws dy éxtéun onep vetpa ex 
THs woxis Plat, Rep. 344 B. The juxtaposition of péAn with vedpa seems 
to suggest the double meaning in péAn, viz. ‘limbs’ and ‘melodies.’ 

1.866. ¢BovAdcpny, ‘it was my wish ;’ but he waives it with Spes § 
“évev5q inf. 870. Note the omission of dy. 

1,867. é tcov, ‘on equal terms.’ 

1. 869. o@ fer Aéyew, ‘so that he will have it at hand for re- 
citing.’ Aeschylus makes the quaint grievance that the ‘immortality’ 
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of his works puts him at a disadvantage. His dramas are still living 
in the upper world, and so are unavailable in Hades: whereas the 
works of Euripides ‘ have died with him,’ and followed him down below. 

1. 872. apo TaV codioparwv, ‘before these shrewd inventions come off.’ 

1. 873. povotketara, ‘with truest criticism ;’ sc. ex poesis legibus. So 
Hovoikwrarn méALs, ‘a city most full of liberal arts, Isocr. 425 A. 

1.877. yvwportitev, ‘sententious; lit. ‘maxim-coining ;’ epithet of 
Héptyva in Nub. 951. Cp. yvwporum«ds as applied to Phaeax, Eq. 
1379; Ayd0wv yvwpotume? Thesm. 55. 

eis épwv, ‘when they descend into the lists, mutually contending 
with subtle, tortuous, tricks’ (cp. @puvixov radaicpata sup. 689); ‘do 
ye descend to inspect the might of two mouths most clever at pro- 
viding,’ &c. 

1, 881. $xpara is specially applied to the Aeschylean phraseology, 
as sup. 821, 824, inf. 940, 1004; so that we may dispense with the 
various conjectures of editors, who seek a stronger contrast to twapa- 
amptopata, such as pevpara, pyyyata, mpéuva TE, Kpnuva TE. 

1. 887. eivat. See on sup. 169, and cp. inf. 894. Aeschylus was a 
native of Eleusis, which justifies his appeal to Demeter. 

1. 888. kadds, ‘no, thank you!’ See on #4AAo7’ sup. 508, 512. 

1. 889. @eots, attracted to the case of the relative, as rHv otolay jy 
Katédmov ov mAclovos dgia éorw. Similarly inf. 894. 

1. 890. Kéupa Katvév; ‘novel mintage.’ See on sup. 726, 730. 
Between idvo. and iéiTo1=‘ peculiar,’ or ‘private,’ a sort of double 
meaning is evolved: for idiwrns is technically one who has no pro- 
fessional knowledge : and so passes into the sense of ‘rude,’ ‘ vulgar,’ 
as distinguished from menaidevpévos Xen. Mem. 3.12.1. So, perhaps, 
we might render, ‘Have you home-gods of your own?’... ‘ then make 
your prayer to these homely gods.’ Passages are quoted from Euripides 
ia support of these views attributed to him, such as Troad. 885, H. F, 
1263, Cycl. 354; but all these suggest rather a doubt as to the existence 
of the received deities, than an attempt to suggest mew ones. Cp. 
Thesm. 450, where it is said of Euripides, viv 8 otros év tatow tpayo- 
dias mov | Tors dvdpas dvanénerkey ovk eivar Oeovs. In this passage, 
the charge made against Euripides is the same as that preferred against 
Socrates by his accusers, and worked out in the ‘Clouds,’ é7¢ Kawa 
eionyaye Saipdvia. Cp. Acts of the Apost. 17. 18 gévev Sapoviaw 
KaTayyedeus. 

1. 892. épdv Bockypa, ‘my nutriment. So in Nub. 33 the Cloud- 
goddesses mAciorouvs Boorovor codiotas. Soph. Aj. 559 Téws 5é xovdors 
mvevpacw Bookov. In the same play Socrates invokes both ’Anp (264) 
and Ai@np (265), and (424) recognises a hierarchy of gods, consisting of 
Chaos, Clouds, and Tongue. 
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orpodtyt, ‘pivot;’ cp. yAwrroatpopetvy Nub. 792. 

1. 893. pukripes, ‘critic nostrils ;’ with a covert allusion to a scornful 
sneer; as in puetnpicew, naso suspendere adunco. 

1. 894. éAéyxetw (see on sup. 887), ‘to confute all the language (of 
my opponent) that I assail.’ So Plat. Phaed. 86 D kal yap ob pavdAws 
€orkev anTopevw TOD Adyov. 

1. 896. twa Adyov eupéActav, emite Satav 686v. This, the reading 
of MSS. and Scholl., must mean, ‘ we desire to hear from clever men some 
fair harmony of language; forward on your hostile path!’ But this is 
very unsatisfactory, and we are quite unprepared for the sudden change 
to the imperat. émure (which has the variant ém re and éwi re). Dindorf 
cuts the knot by rejecting éupéAccav and reading riva Adywy emre Satay 
65év. Meineke adopts Kock’s emendation, tiva Adywv, tiv’ épuperclas 
émre Satay éddv, interpreting it to mean, ‘ what hostile path ye mean to 
pursue in the matter of spoken verse; and what in choric song.’ But 
none of these conjectures reconciles us to émre Satay 656v. Bothe in- 
geniously supposes 63év to be a gloss, explanatory (if it can be called 
‘explanatory’) of éupéAeav, and he takes émre Satay as a natural 
. mistake in transcription or dictation for émrydelav: the whole passage 
then running dxodoal Twa | Adywv éupédccay emTndelay, sermonum com- 
positionem tdoneam. But the word Satay finds some support in what 
follows, yA@ooa piv yap jypiwra. The question becomes further 
complicated, if we consider ll. 992-996 inf. as antistrophic to Il. 
895-899. 

1. 897. yplorar, ‘is exasperated.’ 

1. 899. dktvynror, ‘passive,’ ‘ unsusceptible.’ 

l. gor. tov pév, Euripides. 

1, 902. Kkateppivypévov, (flvn, ‘a file’), ‘filed up,’ i.e. ‘ polished’ 
with the Zmae labor. 

l. 903. Tov 8’ dvacmGvr’, ‘ Aeschylus, rushing upon his foeman with 
volleys of words uprooted, as he plucks them up, will scatter at once 
his shifty turns of verse.’ Aeschylus will do battle like an Enceladus, 
evolsis truncis (Hor. Od. 3. 4. 55), bringing down the crushing weight 
of his tremendous artillery upon Euripides, who will try to meet it with 
the feints and twists of the wrestling-school. For the meaning of 
dAw579pa cp. Eustath. dAwSPpa xupiws wey 7 Kata madnv koviotpa, 
Tpor:Kas 5& Kal % év Adyos. Cp. Nub. 32. With dvaomdvr’ cp. such 
phrases as Adyous avéona Soph. Aj. 302; womep ex papérpas pnyationia 
avaonavres Plat. Theaet. 180 A. 

1. 905. ott Sé, sc. xp7 Aéyerv, ‘but you must speak'so as to utter,’ 
&c. ; 

1,906. doreta implies ‘smartness,’ and ‘neatness;’ either of which 
would be lost by the use of ‘metaphor’ (eikéves), or ‘ common-place’ 
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(ot? &v dAAos eizror). Aeschylus was more extravagant in the use of 
eixéves than was Euripides. Mitchell quotes a long list of these, 
marking among the most far-fetched xdéAvBos SxvOGv drouxos (S. c. T. 
728) for a ‘sword;’ Sadpvdnoia yvdbos, éxOpdfevos vavraiot, pyTpua 
veov (P. V. 727) for a ‘dangerous coast;’ BAdornua KaddAlmpwpov 
(S. c. T. 533) for a ‘handsome man;’ xaos maou fdivoupos (Ag. 494) 
for ‘dust.’ 

1. 909. otots te rods Oeatds, ‘with what devices he cheated the 
spectators, finding them in a state of simple innocence, reared in the 
theatre of Phrynichus.’ In the dramas of this poet, the lyric prevailed 
over the dramatic element. He employed only one actor, who furnished 
subjects for the Chorus to express its feelings upon, instead of using his 
Chorus to illustrate the action represented on the stage. After being 
accustomed to the usage of Phrynichus, the audience felt they were 
being defrauded by the introduction of a mute person, instead of the 
actor who supplied the gist of the play, and the inspiration of the 
Chorus. Phrynichus, for the sweetness of his choric songs, is com- 
pared by Aristophanes to a bee (Av. 748), and his plays are called 
KaAG Spdyata (Thesm. 166). His tunes were very popular with the 
old-fashioned Athenian folk; cp. Vesp. 219 puvupiCovres pédAn dpxaro- 
HEALoLOwvoppuvixnpara. 

l. gtr. Gv KaStoev, ‘he was used to introduce a figure sitting.’ 
For dy with the aor. expressing customary action cp. Plat. Apol. 22 B 
ei Ties iSorey 1n TOs opETepous emixparodytas avebdponoay dv. Sitting 
was regarded as the natural posture of grief, as Kpotoos émt dvo érea ev 
neve’ peyddw katnoto (Hdt. 1. 46); and ‘muffling the head’ was also 
an expression of sorrow, as Kata Kpara kadvibdpevos yoaacney (Od. 8. 92). 
See Schol. on Aesch. P. V. 435 ciwr@or mapa tromrais Ta mpdowna 7) Sv 
avoadiay ds "AxtAdeds ev Tois Bpuéiv (otherwise called “Exropos AvTpa), 
i} Sid ovppopav ds % NidBn (sc. over the tomb of her children). 

1. 913. mpdcxnpa, ‘mere dumb-show of tragedy, uttering not so 
much as one syllable. Cp. od5& ypt dmoxpivopevw Plut. 17. Here 
Fritzsche says, ‘quae de divino illo et Niobae et Achillis silentio hic 
Euripides dicit propemodum scurrilia sunt.’ But Euripides is incon- 
sistent as well as unappreciative; for e.g. in the ‘ Supplices,’ Adrastus 
comes on the stage at the beginning, but remains mute till Theseus 
addresses him (1. 110) o& tov karnpn xAawidios ayiaTtopH | Aéy’ éx- 
Kadvwas Kpara Kat mapes ydov. So in Hec. 486 when Talthybius asks 
where he may find the queen, the Chorus answers airy méAas gov var’ 
éxouva’ émt xOovi, | TadrdvBre, Keira, <vyexAnuévn wémAas. It is true, 
however, that these characters do ultimately speak, 

1.914. ob 540’, sc. eypuCor. 

6 8€ xopds, ‘and the Chorus would keep forcing upon us four 
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strings of lyric verse one after another, aninterruptedly, while the actors 
kept silence.’ Kock remarks that in the Supplices of Aeschylus, after 
the Parodos (ll. 1-40) is ended, the Chorus sings eight pairs of strophes 
and antistrophes without a break: and in the beginning of the Aga- 
memnon we have six pairs. 

1.916. There is something delicious in the naive stupidity of Diony- 
sus the critic, his complacent acceptance of the fact of his own dulness ; 
and the helpless, uninterested, way in which he speaks of Aeschylus as 
6 Setva =‘ what’s his name?’ 

1.919. tm’ dAafoveias. Euripides calls it a piece of ‘astounding 
impudence’ to keep the audience on the guz eve, wondering when 
the Silent Woman would speak; ‘and meanwhile the play was getting 
on to the end’ (8tyjet). For ka€fro the optat. of the Attic form, most 
of the MSS. give «aQot7o, the rest preserve the right reading in the 
incomplete form «a@7j70. Comp. pepyvfjro Plut. 991; Plato, Rep. 7. 518 a; 
xextqTo Plato, Legg. 5.731 c: «exAijo Soph. Phil. 119 ; and see Curtius, 
Verb. p. 423. 

1.921. & wapmévnpos, ‘Ha! the scoundrel!’ Dionysus here ad- 
dresses Aeschylus, who is ‘stretching and fidgetting;” and he asks him 
why he does so. Euripides undertakes to answer, and says it is ‘be- 
cause I am confuting him.’ 

1. 924. Bédera, ‘lumbering phrases.’ Cp. Bovmas, Bovydios, Bovparyos. 

1.925. édpts exovra kal Addovs, ‘ with stern brow and lofty crest.’ 
Poppopwmd, ‘goblin-faced.’ J. van Leeuwen would read poppovwra, 
cp. Ach. 582. 

1,927. ov8€ &. This hiatus occurs nowhere else in Aristophanes 
except in Plutus 37, 138, 1115, 1182. Porson, Praef. ad Hec. p. 132 
would write 008° dy éy. 

p41) mpte, addressed to Aeschylus, who cannot contain himself. 

1.928. kapavSpous, Aeschylus delighted in the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war: his plays recall the stirring scenes of the Iliad; 
as e.g. the fight of Achilles with the furious Scamander, od32 Sxdpav- 
dpos EAnye TO dv pévos, GAN Erte pGAAov | yweTO TInAciwy, Kdpvace 5é 
kipa poo Il, 21. 305; or the varying fortunes of the fight at the 
Trench, ToAAd 5 TevXea KAA TécoY epi 7 dupi TE Tappoy | PevydvTav 
Aavaiy, moAépov 8 ov yiyver’ épan Il. 17. 760, The ‘griffin-eagles,’ 
‘horse-cocks,’ and ‘goat-stags,’ are such fantastic monsters as may 
be seen on Persian or Assyrian tapestry (Tapaterdopara), and illustrate 
the Oriental influence noticeable in the plays of Aeschylus. Cp. the 
winged car of the Oceanides, P. V..135; the rerpacKeArs oiwvds of 
Oceanus, ib. 395; the fire-breathing Typhon on the shield of Hippomedon, 
S.c. T. 4925 or the Spiyé wpdorros on that of Parthenopaens, ib. 541. 

1. 929. twrékpypva, ‘high-beetling phrases;’ a sort of parody on 
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the Aeschylean bynAdupynyvos P.V.5. Cp. pnuvomoids as an epithet of 
Aeschylus, Nub. 1367. : 

1. 931. vukrds. The jest lies in the parody of two lines from the 
Hippolytus (395), where Phaedra says, 75 mor’ GAAws vueTos év paxp@ 
xpdvp | Ovnrav éeppdvric’ F SrépOaprar Bios. Dionysus spent his vigil 
on a far more unfruitful subject of research. év paxp@ xpove generally, 
as Soph. O. C. 88, Phil. 235, means ‘after a long time.’ Possibly the 
meaning here, as in the quotation, is ‘in the weary hours of night.’ The 
Eo000s immadckrpuwy (with v. 1. immadéxTwp, as ddéxTwp and drexrpudy 
Nub. 666) is supposed to have actually appeared in the play of the 
Muppidoves. See Pax 1177; Av. 800. 

1. 933. onpetov, ‘the device;’ commonly painted at the stern of 
the vessel, as Eur. I. A. 239 xpuoéas & eixdow | Kat’ dxpa Nnppdes 
éoracay deal | mptpvats ony ’AxtAAclov orparod. The Boeotian ships 
at Aulis were onpetorow éorodrcpéveu' | Tois 5 Kddpos jv xpiocov 
dpaxovr’ Exwv | dul vay xépupBa ib. 255. If Dionysus mistook the 
immadextpvmy for a likeness of Eryxis, it must be that Eryxis was a man 
of superhuman ugliness, with a beak like a bird. 

1. 935. tra has the force of rejecting the excuses which Aeschylus 
offers for his immadexrpuay— still, was it right to introduce a cock 
at all (wat) in tragedies ?’ 

1. 940. otS00cav. The language is more or less medical; as though 
Tragedy, when Euripides took it in hand, was suffering from plethora. 
émax9Gv, ‘ cumbrous.’ 

1.941. toyxvava, the regular word for ‘reducing’ swellings, and the 
like. Cp. Aesch. P. V. 380 nal ur oppryGvra Oupor icxvaivy Bia. 

1, 942. émvAXtlots, ‘verselets;’ the regular stock-in-trade of Euripides, 
see Ach. 898; Pax 532. But as one naturally expects here the name of 
some drug in his prescription, it is not unlikely that émvAAfors is 
a surprise for épmvAAlos, ‘wild thyme.’ It is impossible to give the 
double meaning of wepimdrous in an English translation. From the 
doctor’s point of view, it means ‘constitutionals;’ from the teacher's 
point, ‘philosophical disquisitions.’ Perhaps a play on ‘excursions’ 
and ‘excursuses’ might suggest the double thought. 

wevtAta, ‘beetroot’ is credited with cooling properties, mavra 
GkAnpa Kal oidaivovta abn Oeparevet. 

1. 943. 8800s, still a medical term, ‘administering decoction of 
chatter, straining it off from books.’ Here Euripides is made to 
confess that his characters often speak the common-places of the text 
books of rhetoric and philosophy. Mitchell illustrates this by the 
moralising of Andromache (Troad. 631 foll.); the lecture on com- 
petition by Eteocles (Phoen. 500 foll.); on ambition by Andromache 
(Andr. 319 foll.) ; on morality by Phaedra (Hipp. 380 foll.), 
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1.944. ett’ dvérpedov, ‘next I proceeded to feed it up’ (after the 
‘ reducing’) ‘ with monodies, throwing in an infusion of Cephisophon.’ 
This man was a slave of Euripides, and intimate in his household. 
He was suspected of helping his master in his poetical compositions. 
See on inf. 1408, 1452. The hemistich KnpuoopGvra pryvvs is ingeni- 
ously assigned by Leutsch to Dionysus. 

1.946. ov« éAqpovv 6 tt TUXOWW’, ‘I did not prate on any chance 
topic; nor by plunging headlong into the story did I create confusion.’ 
The attempts of the prologist (obfmv) to give the ‘family history’ 
(76 yévos) of the play may be examined in the prologues to the Suppl., 
Ion, Helena, Herc. Fur., Bacch., Hec., Phoeniss., Electr., Orest., I. T. 

1. 947. 16 cavtod, sc. yévos, ‘your own family-history :’ alluding to 
the low extraction of Euripides. 

1. 948. dé trav Tpdtwv érrdv ovSev Tapfk’ dv, ‘from the speaking of 
the very first verses onward I suffered’ (customary aor. with dy sup. 
911) ‘no shirking of work.’ For the neut. cp. Eur. Bacch. 262 ovx 
Byres obdey Er AEyw THY dpyiov. 

1. 952. Sypoxparicov, ‘on democratic principles,’ as exhibiting that 
complete mappnoia that was supposed to be the privilege of the 
Athenian adult citizen; but which Euripides extends to the un- 
privileged. 

Totto pev €agov, ‘come, drop that!’ sc. the allusion to ‘demo- 
cratic principles,’ ‘for you have got but a ticklish footing upon that 
ground ;’ or, ‘you have got no disquisition that runs well upon that.’ 
Again we have the double meaning of mepimaros, as in sup. 942. Euri- 
pides was supposed to have coquetted with the oligarchical faction; 
and, anyhow, his visit to the court of Archelaus was of bad precedent 
for a ‘ Liberal,’ if, as Sophocles says, da7is 5& mpds tUpavvoy éumopeverat 
| xeivov ’a7t SodXAos, Kav €ACUOEpos pOAD. 

1.954. tovrovot, ‘the audience yonder.’ There is something quite 
Socratic about the professions of Euripides. 

1.956. éaBoAds, ‘the introduction’ (xawds éoBords 6p Adywv Eur. 
Suppl. 92) ‘ of subtle rules, and triangulations of verses.’ 

1.957. épav, ‘to be in love,’ seems to come in most awkwardly in 
this list; nor does it help much to join orpépev épay or orpopay épav, ‘ to 
have a passion for twisting.’ It is best, perhaps, to accept épav as an inten- 
tional surprise, referring to such dramas as the Hippolytus and Aeolus. 

1. 958. Kay’ (kaka) brorometcbat. The suspicious temper of the Athe- 
nians in Aristophanes’ day is amusingly described in Thesm. 395 foll. 

1.959. oiketa, ‘domestic,’ ‘homely,’ in which the spectators would 
be able to catch him tripping, if he was wrong in any details. And 
this was more wholesome for them, he says, than ‘to be-driven out of 
their senses’ by bombastic words. 
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1. 963. Kuxvovs. The fight between Achilles and Cycnus, son of 
Poseidon, might well startle the audience; ending as it did with the 
transformation of the vanquished hero— victum spoliare parabat: | 
arma relicta videt, corpus deus aequoris albam | contulit in volucrem, 
culus modo nomen habebat’ Ov. Met. 12.143. Memnon, ‘Lord of 
the team with tinkling trappings,’ was the subject of two plays of 
Aeschylus, the Méyywy and the Yuxocracia (weighing of souls). 

1. 965. Phormistus is described (in Eccl. 97) as a thick-bearded, 
formidable-looking man; one of the Athenian demagogues, and a sort 
of ‘Black Mousquetaire.’ MJegaenetus is called 6 Mavis (the name of 
a slave); or 6 Mayvns (the Magnesian). But Fritzsche quotes from 
Pollux, to the effect that pavfs or payvns is a cant term for a bad 
throw at dice; so that his name may have the same connotation as 
Thackeray’s ‘Mr. Deuceace;’ or if Mayvys be read, with the double 
meaning of a Magnesian stranger, and an unlucky, or dishonest, game- 
ster, we might adopt sporting parlance, and call him the ‘ Welsher.’ 
These men he designates, with true fnyae’ inméxpnyuva, as ‘ moustachioed 
heroes of bugle and lance,’ and ‘grinning brigands of the pine-tree 
springe.’ This alludes to a torture invented by the bandit Sinnis, ‘ Qui 
poterat curvare trabes, et agebat ab alto | ad terram late sparsuras 
corpora pinus’ Oy. Met. 7. 441. The bent tree flew back when re- 
leased and tore the victim in two. C/eztophon, son of Aristonymus, 
was a companion of Plato. He had the reputation of being a lazy 
idler, but he professed himself an admirer of Socrates. The ‘smart 
Theramenes’ appears again as the lucky trimmer (see on sup. 540), 
with that happy instinct of self-preservation that ‘if he gets into troubles, 
and stands close at hand to them, he manages to throw himself clear of 
the danger.’ This translation attempts to keep the double meaning 
of mémrwkev, which means not only ‘he tumbles clear of the trouble ;’ 
but ‘his throw is a lucky one,’ as in the phrase del ydp «d mimrovoty oi 
Atos xvBo.. And this metaphor seems to be continued in od Xtos dAAa 
Ketos, for Xios is the lowest throw of the dice, like the xdwy, and Kdos, 
like Lat. Venus, the highest. But instead of writing dAAd Kos, which 
would make the whole phrase mean ‘a man of no blanks, but all prizes,’ 
Aristophanes alters Kgos into Ketos, by way of surprise, because Ceos was 
the native place of Theramenes. That ‘Chian’ means a man of ill, and 
‘Cean’ a man of good repute, as the Schol. states, has not much point. 
But, indeed, the whole passage is unsatisfactory. What can tAnotov 
tapaor{} mean? Velsen would read jv kakois tis mepinéon, ‘if anybody 
gets into trouble, and Theramenes chance to be standing by:’ but this 
is pure conjecture. It is just possible that there is some bitter allusion 
in tAnotov to the fact that Theramenes was ‘as near as any one 
else,’ to the struggling sailors at Arginusae; though he did not help 
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them, yet he saved himself. Possibly there may be an allusion to 7apa- 
atatns. Cp. Falstaff’s words, ‘Call you that backing of your friend?” 
If we might take «at disjunctively = 7, it would be simpler to render, 
‘ gets into trouble,’ ov ‘finds himself very near ite: 

1. g71. toradra pévrotyd (uévror éyw), ‘such sort of wisdom’ 
(rovatra ppoveiv) ‘I introduced into these spectators.’ 

1.978. Kdvackometv, ‘and to investigate—how goes this? where am I 
to find that ? who has taken this?’ €AaPe violates the metre; and it is 
tempting, with Velsen, to reject 1.979, which looks like the addition of 
some one who did not see the point. We do not want the details of 
household life introduced here. All that Euripides would say, is that 
he boasts to have given the Athenians an enquiring mind. It is 
Dionysus who maliciously extends the otkoy oiketv to the petty squabbles 
of masters and slaves. 

1. 981. €tovdyv, ‘as he comes indoors.’ 

1. 986. TéOvnKé por, ‘last year’s pot has vanished from my sight.’ 
TéOvynke is jestingly used to invest the fate of an old pot with a deep 
human interest. 

1. 989. éws, ‘up till then,’ i.e. till Euripides took them in hand. 

1.990. pappdcu8or, said to be from paypya and KevOw, said of one who 
hides himself in his mother’s lap, =‘ milksop. According to Eustath. 
peAttidns is a sort of Simple Simon. Its connection with weéAr may be 
illustrated by the word BdArrropappas Nub. 1001. With kexnvotes we 
may compare the name given to Athens in Eq. 1263 7 Kexnvaiwy méXus. 

l. 992. taSe pév. The Mupuidoves of Aeschylus began with the 
words rade pév AEvooes, patdip’ ’AxiAdED: | SoprAvpdvTovs Aavady 
poxOous | ods . . eiow Kdicias, spoken by the Chorus of Myrmidons to 
Achilles when imploring his aid. The choric song ll. 992-1004 is 
apparently antistrophic to ll. 895-904. The uncertainty of the reading 
in ll. 896, 897 (see notes) affects ll. 993, 994. Kock and Meineke mark 
a lacuna after émws. 

1. 994. pro 6 Oupéds, ‘lest your passion sweep you away, and carry 
you beyond the olives, *i.e. off the course. At the end of the race 
course, where the turn was made, a clump of olives was planted; so that 
to get ‘beyond the olives’ was to be out of the race altogether. 

1.999. GAAG ovoretAas, ‘but after taking in a reef, and reducing 
your sails to a mere edge, see that you speed on faster and faster, and 
be on the look out, when you have got the breeze.’ 

1. 1001, gets (déoow) is the simplest correction of the MS. reading 
ages. Other suggestions are elfes, or fer (€£ecuu), both giving the idea 
of getting away from the storm. 

1. 1004. mupy#oas, cp. the phrase ‘building up the lofty rhyme.’ 
So Aristoph. writing (Pax 749) of the wise poet (meaning himself) says 
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énoinge Téxvny peyaAny hiv Kanvpywo’ oixodophjcas | Erect peyadois Kal 
Stavoiais. 

1, 1005. koophoas tpayucdv Afjpov. There are two ways of taking 
this: either to follow the Scholl. and say that Afjpov is put, map’ trd- 
voay for téxvnv—a piece of good natured ‘chaff’ from the Chorus of a 
comic poet, who was pleased to call the composition of the rival style 
‘tragic trumpery:’ or, less likely, we must take Afjpov as representing 
the silliness of the tragic stage before Aeschylus took in hand to adorn 
it: lateritiam invent, marmoream BENE 

TOv Kpouvov adie, as we might say, ‘ pull up the sluices ;’ a strange 
shift of metaphor after the picture of the reefing of the sails. 

]. 1006. Tq cuvtuxig, ‘this occurrence.’ 

1. ro12. teOvdvar, This is a fine touch of humour in reference to one 
who is already among the dead. 

1. 1014. Tetpamnxets, ‘six feet high.” Cp. Vesp. 553. StadpacimoAl- 
tas, ‘ citizen-shirks,’ who disown all responsibilities, whether military or 
political; so dvade5paxd7es Ach. 601. Transl. ‘malingerers,’ 

l. ro15. KoBdéAouvs. The KéS8ado:, whom the Sausage-seller (Eq. 
635) invokes, along with the spirits of humbug and boobyism, are ‘ mis- 
chievous goblins,’ ‘imps’ (like Cobolds and Pucks), belonging originally 
to the mixed retinue that accompanied Dionysus. Cp. coBadiwevecbat 
(Eq. 270); KoBadinedvpata (ib. 332), and «éBada (ib. 417). Here it 
means ‘arch-buffcons,’ or ‘rogues.’ 

l. 1017. émraBoetous, ‘seven-hides-thick.’ Properly the epithet of 
the shield of Ajax. Il. 7. 220; Soph. Aj. 576. 

1, 1018. xwpet, ‘advances,’ ‘spreads.’ See Nub. 916. 

Kpavotrorav ad p” émurpiper, ‘he'll be the death of me, hammering 
away, at his helmets.’ The word is intended to have the ambiguous 
meaning of ‘manufacturing helmets,’ and ‘introducing warlike gear’ in 
his dramas. 

1. 1020, paj..XxaAéatve, ‘don’t show your spite by obstinate reserve.’ 

1. 1021. “Enr’ ént OnBas. The subject of the play is the contest of 
Polyneices and his confederate heroes against his brother Eteocles and 
the Thebans. It concludes with the fatal duel between the brothers, 
and the proclamation of the herald against the burial of Polyneices. 
The Seven against Thebes formed the 3rd play in a Trilogy: the 1st and 
and being the ‘ Laius’ and ‘ Oedipus.’ It, won the 1st prize. 

1. 1023. merotnkas, ‘hast represented’ the Thebans of mythic days, 
as braver than the Argives: and, by implication, the Thebans of con- 
temporary times, as braver than the Athenians, with whom they were 
always at enmity. Probably also Dionysus insinuates that Aeschylus 
has actually ‘made’ (moreiv) the Thebans all the braver, and therefore 
all the more dangerous enemies to Athens, 
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1, 1025. ava’ (aira), sc. Ta moAcuiKd. éml tobT’, sc. emt 7d doxeiv. 

1.1026. 8SdEas (cp. duddoxew xopdv), ‘by having put the “ Persians” 
on the stage.’ pera rotr’ introduces a difficulty: the date of the repre- 
sentation of the ‘Persians’ at Athens is 472 B.C. After this Aeschylus 
went to the court of Hiero, about 471, and there reproduced the play ; 
though with what amount of alterations it remains a disputed point. 
Aeschylus was in Athens again in 468; and the ‘Seven’ was probably 
produced in the following year (467). If we seek to reconcile the dates 
with the statement in the present passage, we must either be content, 
with Mitchell, to render pera todr’, ‘besides;’ or we must believe that 
the date assigned by the Didascalia to the representation of the ‘ Seven” 
refers to a later reproduction of the play. The subject of the ‘ Persians ’ 
was the battle of Salamis, and the flight of Xerxes. 

1.1028, éxdapyv yotv fvix’ HKouca wept A. This, the reading of the 
MSS., is faulty in metre, and untrue in fact: for no news is brought in the 
‘Persians’ of the death of Darius. It had taken place long before ; and 
in the play only his ghost appears, and foretells the further victory at 
Plataea. Perhaps however it is not too much to charge the stupidity of 
Dionysus with the strange muddle, and the important announcement of 
stale news—like our saying, ‘Queen Anne’s dead!’ Various emend- 
ations have been proposed, as fvik’ damnyyeAOn, which restores the 
metre, and may, feriaps, be construed, ‘when the news was brought of 
the appearance of the shade of Darius.’ But in the Persae (754, 966) 
the chorus break into lamentation not at any announcement by Darzus, 
but when Xerxes bewails the disaster of Salamis. ‘There is therefore 
much to be said for Prof. Tyrrell’s ingenious conjecture (Class. Rev. 1. 
130) €xdpny yooy hvix’ éx@xvoas, mal Aapetou reOvedT0s. Cp. of Xerxes, 
Pers. 468, ndvarwxtoas AvyJ. This is, at any rate, more metrical than 
Fritzsche’s éyapny yoty 7H virn dxotcas mapa A. tr. It may be said that 
in our edition of the Persians the Chorus does not say iavot (unless we 
accept Blomfield’s emendation in Pers. 664): but Dionysus is merely 
summing up the long «épupos of lamentation by the Chorus in true 
Oriental style. Or iavot may be a silly invention of Dionysus (like the 
mock word ’Iaovat Ach, 104) for the true Persian 64 (Pers. 116). 

1, 1030, Join tatra avipas acxetv, ‘our poets ought to train our 
men in these things.’ So doxetv in Plut. 47 donety roy vidv Tov émxcptov 
tpodmov. Conjectures are Adoxewv and packeuv. 

1, 1032. “Opdevs. It is now impossible to detach the real Orpheus, 
the Thracian bard, from the marvellous stories that grew round his 
name, and from the spurious ‘Orphic hymns’ that were attributed to 
him in later time, and which were constantly extended and interpolated. 
Miiller thinks that Orpheus is really connected with the cult of the 
Chthonian Dionysus (Zaypevs) ; and that the foundation of this worship, 
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and the composition of hymns for the initiations connected with it, were 
the real functions of this poet. Similarly Movoatos was a sort of 
eponymous representative of the hymns connected with the Eleusinian 
Mysteries. 

dovov tr’ diréxeoPar, ‘to abstain from Jlood;’ for the prohibition 
was not only against ‘murder,’ but against the slaying of animals for 
food. Cp. Hippol. 953 #3) vuy atye, nal & dwdxou Bopas | ciros 
Kamndev’, Oppéa 7° avant’ Exav | Baxxeve. 

1. 1035. amo tod, ‘unde.’ 

1. 1036. Tavraxdéa. This awkward functionary, while taking part 
in a procession (€mepte, ova), instead of arranging the crest in the 
helmet before putting it on, placed the helmet on his head first, and 
tried to fix the crest afterwards. But as the Adgos dropped through a 
hole in the helmet and was fastened inside by a nut, or (rather) a string 
or strap, it was impossible to fix it when once the helmet had been 
put on. 

1. 1039. dAAous, sc. edi5agev “Opnpos. 

Adpaxos Hpws. Aristophanes is here true to his principle. Just 
as he would not attack Cleon, when he was dead (Nub. 550; Pax 148 
foll.); so here he takes a generous view of the soldierly qualities of 
Lamachus, now that he had died a hero’s death in the Sicilian ex- 
pedition; though he lashed him unsparingly in life, as in the Acharn. 
and Pax. 

1. 1040. admopatapévy (ud77w), ‘taking the print;?’ more common 
with éxparrw. Cp. Thesm. 514 Aéwy, A€wy cor yéyovev, abréxpaypa 
gov, ‘your very image.’ For Aeschylus’ acknowledgment of his debt 
to Homer cp. Athen. 8. 438 E és cal atrod rpaywdias repaxn evar 
édeye TOV ‘Opnpov peyadrov Seimver, 

l. 1042. avr-éx-retverv, probably carrying out the same metaphor 
from soft and ductile material, ‘to shape himself to these models.’ 

1. 1043. @atSpas. The Phaedra, in the “InméAvuros orepaynpdpos 
which has come down to us, is an unfortunate rather than a guilty 
woman: a victim rather than a votary of Aphrodite. But Euripides 
had brought out an earlier play called ‘ImméAuros kadumrépevos, in which 
the reckless passion of Phaedra, and the sophistical excuses she made 
for her immodesty, were too strong for his Athenian audience. The 
author of the Vita Euripidis speaks of it as a drama év @ rv avaoxur- 
tiav 2OpiapBeve TOY yuvarKkay. 

SOeveBora (named Anticleia in Hom. II. 6. 150 foll.), is the 
Potiphar’s wife of classical story. Proetus, king of Argos, is the 
Potiphar, and Bellerophon the Joseph. Euripides wrote one play called 
Bellerophon, and another called Stheneboea. 

1, 1044. é¢pdcav. Although the plot of the Agamemnon turns upon 
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the guilty passion between Clytaemnestra and Aegisthus, yet that 
passion is never paraded in the play; though it would. have given an 
opening for many a powerful passage. The connection of Agamemnon 
with Cassandra may be called immoral; but she, at any rate, shows no 
fervid love for her lord and master. 

1. 1045. “Adpoditns ovSev oot, as Kock neatly says, Euripides 
means to say that Aeschylus is a homo invenustus. 

]. 1046. moAAx moAAod (as in Eq. 822; Nub. 915) “mcafsjro, ‘in 
violence she laid violent siege to you and yours, and so she laid you low, 
your very ownself.’ Notice the tmesis in kar’ odv €Bade, whichis quite a 
Herodotean usage, as in nar’ obv ténoev 2.122; Kat’ Gv éxddvie ib. 47. 
This may be supposed to refer to the infidelities of the two wives* 
whom Euripides married; one of whom he is said to have detected 
carrying on an intrigue with his actor (or slave) Cephisophon. 

1, 1047. ‘Todré yé ror Sx, ‘that’s one for you.’ 

1. 1048. @ ydp és tds dAdoTpias érrotets, ‘the passions which you 
represented in the case of other men’s wives—by the same have you 
yourself got punished ;’ i.e. you, who have filled your plays with 
stories of adulteresses, have found an adulteress in your own wife. 

1, 1051. aicxuveloas, Aeschylus ventures to speak of Athenian 
ladies as committing suicide, because they ‘have been put to shame 
in consequence of those Bellerophons of yours;’ i.e. the contrast of 
Anticleia’s lust with Bellerophon’s chastity has cast an unendurable 
reproach upon the whole female sex. So Agamemnon says of Cly- 
taemnestra (Od. 11. 432) 9 8 éfoxa Avypa idvia | of te Kar’ alcxos 
éxeve kal éooopevnow bnicow | Ondvtépyor yuvarti, nal 4 Kk’ evepyds Enar. 
Weil thinks that the allusion rather is to actual seduction of Athenian 
ladies by the young gallants reared in the morality which Euripides 
represents, 

1, 1052. métepov 8 ovk dvta, ‘was it that I composed this story, 
- all unreal, about Phaedra?’ He defends himself on the ground that 
he did but reproduce the story in its traditional form, and did not 
invent. The answer to which is that a tale may be only too true, and 
had better be left untold. See Aristot. Poet. 20 ZopoxAys en adres 
pev olous Set mareiv, Evpitidny 5é otor ict. 

1.1054. mapdyetv, ‘to bring it forward’ on the stage. 

1, 1056. AvkaByrrovs. Mount Lycabettus in Attica, and Mount 
Parnassus near Delphi, serve here as tyes of lofty mountains, repre- 
senting the pyyad’ innoxpnuva of Aeschylus. For Ilapvacév Bentley 
and Porson read Tlapyjdwy, sc. Mount Parnes in Attica. The names 
are often confused in MSS. 

1. 1058. dv@pwrmetws, the poet ought to use language ‘down ta 
human level.’ : 
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1, 1059. toa ta Pypara, ‘the phrases that express them ought to be 
on the same scale.’ 

1, 1060. «KdAAws. See on sup. 80. 

1, 1061. ‘pav, the common brachylogical idiom in comparisons = 
Tav juetépwv. Compare Il. 17. 51 Kdpoe Xapirecow Spor =Kdpas 
Xapirwy. 

1, 1062, pod, sc. & éuod, ‘which when I exhibited (sup. 1032) quite 
properly you completely spoiled.’ Aeschylus was the fadllae repertor 
honestae (Hor. A. P. 278), while the stage dresses that Euripides de- 
lighted’ to use were rags (see sup. 840). 

1, 1064. The order of the words is ti otv €BAaiba Spdcas TotTOo ; 

1, 1065. tpinpapxeiv. The duty of equipping a ship for the Athenian 
navy was one of the special services (Aevroupyiar) required of citizens 
who had a certain property qualification. Sometimes the service was 
performed on the most liberal and magnificent scale: sometimes it was 
shirked, on the excuse of poverty, by those who could well afford it. 
That the tax did sometimes press unfairly may be inferred from the 
permission granted to appeal to the people in cases of extreme hardship. 
Here, of course, the complaint of Aeschylus that such unpatriotic 
shirking was the natural lesson taught by the weeping heroes of 
Euripides, is not serious. mAovt@v (mAouréw), ‘though rich.’ 

1, 1066. mepttAdpevos (aorist of mepretAw, -eAéw, or -iAAw) is Cobet’s 
correction for the mepretAAcpevos or -tAAdpevos of the MSS. 

1, 1067, yitdva otAwv éplwv, like the ofAa: yAaivar of Od. 4. 50. 

1. 1068. dvéxuipev, ‘pops up at the fish-stall.’ After suing 27 forma 
pauperis, and being excused from service, he next appears buying 
delicacies in the fish-market. With rods ix@ds Vesp. 789 cp. Ta aa- 
gira, of Avxvo, ai pdppivar Lysis. 557. 

1, 1071. tovs mapddovs, ‘the crew of the Paralus,’ or state galley. 
The Schol. here, speaking of the Mdpado, says dripou 5¢ obra Hoar, 
which looks as if they were in disgrace for some act of insubordination ; 
perhaps for disobedience at Arginusae, where they refused, because of 
the storm, to attempt the rescue of the crews from the wrecks. The 
whole crew of the Paralus, both épérau and émBérat, were (Thue. 8. 73) 
freeborn Athenian citizens. They are described by Thucydides as 
devoted to the cause of the democracy and bitterly opposed to the 
oligarchical faction. 

1, 1072. avrayopevew. The teaching of Euripides, and of the 
Sophists generally (see Nub. passim), was to encourage the rising 
generation to rebel against authority. 

1. 1073. pummamat, ‘pull away,’ as in Vesp. 909. The patriotic 
horses who man the vessels, as told in Eq. 602, modify this cry into 
innanat, 
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1.1077. viv 8 dvrAéye, ‘but nowadays (the oarsman) gainsays his 
orders, and, refusing to row any longer, he sails about hither and 
thither.’ Probably a contrast is intended between éAabyew and mAciv. 
The crew will not labour at the oar, but saz/ about at their ease: like 
the distinction in Od. 11. 640 mpa@ra pev cipeoin, werémerta 5é KaAALLOS 
ovpos. 

1.1079. mpoaywyovs. Phaedra’s nurse in the Hippolytus was a 
mpoaywyds or ‘procuress,’ in trying to bring Phaedra and Hippolytus 
together. Ipoaywyot were punishable with death by the Solonian laws. 
In the Thesm. 1172 foll., Aristophanes makes Euripides himself, in the 
character of an old woman, play the part of a mpoayayés. 

l. 1080. tixrotoas év Tots tepots, In one of the plays of Euripides, 
Auge the priestess bears a child to Heracles in the temple of Athena, 
and then seeks to justify herself before the goddess. Cp. Thuc. 3. 114, 
where the prohibition was made after the purification and consecration 
of Delos, phre évamobvnoKey év TH vnow pHTe evTinrey, 

1. 1081. ddeAdots, as Canace with Macareus. See sup. 850, inf. 
1485. 

1. 1082. +6 fv. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 492 E, where Socrates says, ov 
yap Tor Oavpacouw dv «i Evpiniins adnOR ev roiade A€yer, Aéywv" Tis 5 
oidey ci TO Chv ev éore KaTOaveiy, TO KaTOaveiy 5é (hv. This is from 
the Polyidus. The dogma appears in a similar form in the Phrixus of 
Euripides. See inf. 1477. 

1, 1084, ‘troypapparéwv (see inf. 1506), so written since Hermann, 
instead of the vulg. t76 ypayparéwy. The reference is obscure. Athens 
seems to have been overrun by a swarm of these underclerks; to the 
lowest and commonest grade of which Demosthenes assigns Aeschines 
when (Dem. de Cor. 269) he calls him éAe@pos ypaypared’s. Cp. also 
Fals. Leg. 371 mavotpyos otros Kal Oeois éxOpds kal ypayparevs. Per- 
haps, however, ypaypareds here has the meaning of a ‘scribbler,’ 
dabbling in philosophy, &c. 

1. 1085. SypomOjkwv, ‘playing their monkey-tricks on the popu- 
lace.’ The mi@nxos is the type of low cunning; cp. Acharn. 907, where 
the ovxopayvrns is described as dep miOakoy adit pias TOAAGS TAgwY, 

1, 1087, AapmdSa, ‘the torch. It was no easy matter to run in the 
torch-race, which required both speed and caution, to reach the goal 
first and keep the torch alight. 

1. 1089. donvdvOnv, (dpavaivw), ‘I was spent (lit. ‘dried up’) with 
laughter.’ Perhaps with allusion to laughing oneself dry, and finding 
excuse for a drink, as 5i~p dpavavOjcopar Eccl. 146. The ‘pursy, 
pasty-faced little man’ was struggling along, bent nearly double (xvas) 
with his exertions, ‘ distanced as he was by all the other runners, and 
making a terrible to-do (eva mowy Nub. 388) about it’. He has to 
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“run the gauntlet’ through the ‘men of Cerameicus’ (ot Kepap‘js from 
Kepapevs), who deal him many a slap as he passes. 

1. 1094. év tats mUAats, sc. ai Kepapestal rida, so called as forming 
the communication between the inner and outer Cerameicus, These 
‘gates’ were also called Aimuaor. 

1, 1096, ator mAatetats, sc. yepotv, ‘with the flat of the hand) 
These alapae gave rise to the proverb Kepaperkal mAnyat. 

l. 1099. gvo@v. This is explained of ‘wilfully blowing out’ his 
torch, and running away. Cp. Theophrast. Ign. 6 ev Adxvos amoaBev- 
vuTar puowpevos. 

1. 1100, 48péc, ‘in full strength.’ 

l.r1or. elvg Bratws. Aeschylus ‘presses on vigorously’ (ep. Téé- 
vew moA€puouo TéXos Il. 20. 101), and Euripides ‘has the power to wheel 

round on his pursuer (cp. Eq. 244 dad’ dudtvou kanavaorpépov mdéAwv) and 
attack him smartly.’ Plutarch uses the word similarly (Flamin. 81), 
érrepeldew Thy parayya Tw, ‘to bring the whole weight of the phalanx 
to bear on him.’ 

1, 1103. ph ’v tatT@ KaOoPov. Cp. Thuc. 5. 7 KAéwy tay orpartiw- 
Tov axOopéevev TH edpq, Kal od Bovddpevos aitods bid 7d ev THO adTa@ 
xa0jcda (‘keeping to one spot’) BaptvecOa, dvarkaBav nyev. This 
recommendation to activity and change of ground in the wordy warfare 
is like the advice given by Socrates to Strepsiades (Nub. 703), taxéws 5 
érav eis dmopov méons ém GAO HSA vonya ppeves. 

1, 1104. etoPoAat, see on sup. 956. The word has a sort of double 
meaning here; both ‘ openings’ or ‘ beginnings’ and also ‘assaults,’ 

1, 1106, €mtov (émeyu), ‘attack. dvadépecQov, lit. ‘strip off the 
skin ;’ i.e. ‘lay bare,’ ‘expose.’ So Brunck for the MS. reading dvaéé- 
perov. Bergk would read ava 8 épeoOor, in tmesis, meaning ‘ question,’ 
‘examine’ each other. 

1. 1108. KdtroK.vSuveverov, ‘and have the hardihood.’ 

1. 1110, @s ta AemTa pr ydvat, ‘so as not to understand those 
subtleties, as you utter them.’ Aeydvrovv, gen. abs. 

1, 1113. éorparevpévor yap eior, ‘for they have seen a great deal of 
service. This may mean merely that foreign wars have extended their 
knowledge of the world; or, generally, that they are well practised in 
every kind of conflict, political, philosophical, literary, or social; which 
suits better with the following words. 

1. 1114. BBAtov. Euripides is himself one of those named by 
Athenaeus as having had a large BiBAlwy xrjots (cp. inf. 1409). 

1, 1116. mapykovyvrat (dxovdw). The native wits of the Athenians, 
already sharp enough, ‘have been whetted’ to a still keener edge. Cp. 
Xen. Cyr. 6. 2. 33 6 Adyxqv akovayv Exeivos Kal ry Yuxny TL wapakovG. 

1.1118. Qearav y’ ovvex’, ‘as far as the spectators go.’ They are 
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clever enough: don’t be afraid your contest will be above their 
heads. 

1, 1119. Kat phy, ‘well, then” cov. Here Euripides turns to 
Aeschylus. In the next line he accosts Dionysus, and speaks of 
Aeschylus (atrod). This transition is very violent; and it might be 
better to read ou, referring it to the leader of the Chorus, and making 
it an answer to the foregoing request. 

1, 1122. doadts. Meineke needlessly rejects the line. What Eu- 
ripides means to say is that the Prologue, as used by Aeschylus, does 
not put the spectators in possession of the plot of the play, nor make 
the mutual relation of the dramatis personae clear. It must be observed, 
however, that when Euripides actually comes to the Bdcavos, his 
criticisms are purely verbal, and do not deal with the matter. 

1. 1124. "Opeoreta. If this word includes the whole Trilogy, it 
might be better to read mp@rov 5& pol tw’ é¢’O. Aéye. Dr. Verrall takes 
’Opeoreta to be the title used by Aristophanes and his contemporaries for 
the Choéphoroe, from which the quotations are taken. 

1. 1126. “Epp x9ovie. The opening scene of the Choephori repre- 
sents Orestes, on his return from exile to avenge the murder of his 
father, invoking the aid of the Chthonian Hermes, with the words 
TaTp® émomtevwv kpatyn. But what is signified by kpa7y? to whom 
does watp@a refer? what is the meaning of émomrevwv? This ambi- 
guity is an exhibition of the dodpea of which Euripides complains. 
Orestes seems to say, ‘thou that keepest watch over the powers 
assigned thee by ¢hy father,’ sc. Zeds ow7np, which points the appeal 
conveyed in the words owrrp yevod pot. Or the words (perhaps 
directly addressed to a statue of Hermes) may be interpreted, ‘thou 
that watchest over my father’s sovereignty ;’ a fitting address from one 
who has come to regain his marp$a xpatn. Euripides chooses to in- 
terpret the expression, ‘thou that dost regard the violence done to my 
father’ (so vien nat xparn Aesch. Suppl. 951). The passage is fairly 
open to the charge of obscurity. 

1.1130. GAN’ otSe mavra, ‘well, but these verses altogether are not 
more than three:’ and so hardly offering room for ‘more than twelve 
faults.’ 

1. 1133. mpds tptow tapBeloror. Perhaps Dionysus gives friendly 
advice to Aeschylus to quote no more; or else ‘you'll find something 
else scored against you besides these three iambics,’ which have already 
been credited with so many mistakes. The more you quote, the more 
errors will be proved against you. mpooodetAew is the regular term in 
the courts for incurring a fine in addition to the loss of the thing in 
dispute. ‘You'll not only lose your. three lines, but you will be fined 
as well.’ The conversation between Aeschylus and Dionysus must be 
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taken as a sort of by-play; for the words of Euripides run on, un- 
heeding the interruption, eixootv y’ dpaprlas, evO0s ydp..do0ov. Bergk 
would transpose 1136—AI&. dps ért Anpets; EYP. GAN’ oAlyov yé 
pot péAet—before 1132, in which case wapatvS cov ciwmav will be a 
warning to Aeschylus not to interrupt; and the following words will 
be a threat that, if he does, he ‘shall be sconced in some verses beyond 
the three already quoted, and so run the risk of having more holes 
picked in his diction.’ 

1, 1136. 6pGs St. Anpets; No transposition, however, can settle with 
certainty the meaning of these words, and the answer to them. If 
Aeschylus speaks them to Dionysus they must mean, ‘don’t you see 
you are talking nonsense in bidding me to be silent?’ And Dionysus 
answers, ‘I don’t care whether Iam or not.’ But it gives more point 
to make dpGs 67. Anpeis addressed to Euripides. ‘ Don’t you see,’ says 
Aeschylus, ‘that you are talking nonsense, with your ‘‘ dozen mistakes,” 
and your “ more than twenty,” and your otpdyov cov?’ £1 don’t care 
if I am,’ Euripides retorts : an amusing confession that sense and non- 
sense are both the same to him. 

l. 1140. ov« dAAws A€yw, ‘I don’t deny it,’ ‘I admit it.’ So in 
Hec. 302. 

1. 1144. ob S47 exetvov, ‘Nay, *twas not chat Hermes (sc. “Eppa 
déAcoy implied in 5éAols sup.) ‘ that he addressed ; but it was the Helpful 
Hermes that he accosted as god of the subterranean world; and he 
made his meaning plain by saying that it is from his sire he holds the 
prerogative. What the exact criticism of Euripides was going to be 
we shall never know, as Dionysus interrupts, with the ridiculous idea 
that such ‘subterranean privileges so inherited’ would make Hermes 
out to be a ‘tomb-rifler’ on the father’s side. For éxetvov, the Rav. MS. 
has éketvos = Opeorns. 

1. 1150. alvers otvov, i.e. ‘the wine you drink is vapid stuff; as we 
should say, ‘it wants bouquet.’ This means that the joke is coarse and 
flavourless. 

1. 1151. od 8 émrhper, ‘and do you, Euripides, be on the look out 
for the flaw.’ 

1: 1159. pdktpav ..KdpSomov, ‘a kneading-trough,’ and ‘a trough 
to knead in.’ 

1, 1160, ov Sfj7a tot7S y’. It seems hardly Greek to say ov djra 
tooTé ye Ta atta éo7.=‘this assuredly is not the same,’ as Kock gives 
it. It is simple enough if we take tatr’ as=70 airé. Others would 
read TavTn ‘oT’. 

1, 1161. With dpior’ émav éxov ‘ most excellently phrased,’ cp. ed ppe- 
vav éxev Hippol. 462, &c. It conforms to the rules of ép00émera. The 
participle perf. pass. katerrmpuApéve seems to have a further shade of 
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meaning than merely ‘ glib-tongued fellow;’ there is the notion of his 
being ‘ debased with chattering.’ 

1. 1162, «aQ’é 71 8x, ‘in what sense you describe it so.’ 

1. 1163. €AQetv is the ordinary word that would be used of one ‘who 
still has part and lot in his native land.’ We say, ‘he has arrived, 
without further incident,’ beyond the fact of his having been absent. 
Or dAAys cupdhopads may be the ‘calamity’ of exile, dAAns being used 
with its frequent idiomatic force. But on returning from exile, a man 
both ‘arrives’ (€pxerat), and ‘is restored’ (xarépxerat). Euripides 
thereupon introduces a new quibble to the effect that xareAOeiv is only 
applicable to those who are legally restored by formal permission of 
the authorities (m0adv tovs kuptous, who in this case would be Aegisthus 
and Clytaemnestra). 

l. 1170. ‘mépawe, ‘complete ;’ i.e. give another whole verse. 

1, 1171. dvtoas, ‘with despatch; lit. ‘having got your work done.’ 
eis TO Kakdv AroBAere is equivalent to émryper TO BAGBos sup. 1151. 

1.1173. av@ts. Bake’s emendation ad dis is good, 

1. 1174. kAvew dkotoa, Aeschylus does not attempt to rebut the charge 
of tautology in these two words; though from his own phrase (P. V. 448), 
KAvovTes ov HKovoy, we might have expected him to say that there was 
more mental process in dxove. But cp. Agam. 1244. Here, however, 
the doubling of the words has just a touch of instinctive pathos; as in 
‘we have erred and strayed,’ ‘we have done amiss and dealt wickedly.’ 
We may compare it with (inf. 1184) mply pivar, mptv Kal yeyovévat, ‘ be- 
fore his birth, yea, before he came into being.’ 

1, 1176. ots, is commonly taken as the relative attracted into the 
case of te@vykécw, in place of the accusative, which would gram- 
matically follow upon éf:xvoipeOa, But there is no reason why it 
should not follow directly on A€yoves, like teOvnudotv deve, sup. For 
the triple hail to the dead cp. Od. 9. 65 foll.; Virg. Aen. 6. 506. 

1.1178. oroBhy, ‘stuffing,’ or ‘padding.’ Properly, leaves, straw, 
and the like, for packing brittle articles ; like the popurds, in which the 
ovkopavTns is packed (Ach. 927). 

1.1179. ¢& rod Adyov, ‘unconnected with the subject” —- 

1, 1180, The order of the words is od ydp dAdd (sup. 58) dxovoréa 
pot éoTv. 

i. 1182, Fv Oidtmous, Prologue to the Amtigone of Euripides. 

1,1184. pa tov At’. The objections raised by Aeschylus are as 
sophistical and quibbling as those of Euripides. For the tautology in 
mpiv dovar . . mpiv Kal yeyovévar see on sup. 1174; and cp. Eur, Phoen. 
1595 mplyv és pws pntpds éx yov7s podely, dyovov, &c. J. van Leeuwen, 
Mnemos. 24. I. p. 110, would make mptv «. y. a ridiculous aséde of 
Dionysus: ‘what! kill him before he was himself born?’ . 
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1.1188, ot 841’, sc. éyévero. It was not a case of ‘becoming’ 
wretched: he ‘ was’ so from the first, and continued so. 

1, 1190. év 6otpdke, ‘in a crock.’ The common practice of exposing 
children in a xtrpa (for which éorpaxoy is only a somewhat grotesque 
equivalent) is seen in such verbs as xu7pi(w, éyxuTpicw, KaraxuTpicw. 

1, 1192. Hppycev as IlcAvBov, ‘he made his unlucky way to Polybus,’ 
king of Corinth. €ppew is common with this meaning of ‘hastening 
somewhere, to one’s own destruction;’ cp. Eq. 4 elonppnoey eis tH 
oixtay. So in Demosth. 560. 10 pOeipecOar mpods Tods mAovaiovs. 

1, 1195. evdatpwv dp’ qv. ‘ Well,’ says Dionysus, ‘if Oedipus could 
be called “happy” under such a complication of disasters: he would 
even have been happy if he had been colleague of poor General Erasi- 
nides.’ Erasinides was one of the six orparyyoi put to death after the 
battle of Arginusae. The attack really began with the fining and im- 
prisonment of Erasinides on a charge of embezzlement; and this paved 
the way to the public prosecution of the Generals on the capital 
charge. 

For qv with the force of 7v av cp. Kal padioTa eikos Av buds mpo- 
opacOa avta (Thuc. 6. 78), and the regular construction of de 
éxpiv, &c. 

1. 1200, dé AynkvOiov. Euripides had taunted Aeschylus with his 
obscurity and pomposity. Aeschylus retorts with the charge of mono- 
tony and common-place. The prologues which he criticises begin in 
the matter-of-fact style of children’s stories—‘ once upon a time there 
was a man who’—next follows a participial clause, and then comes the 
fatal space for the finite verb, into which AnkvO.ov daaAecev fits, as if 
made for it. So much for the monotony. But the alternatives suggested 
(1203) for AnKUOov, viz. KwSdprov and OvAdKvov, show that Aeschylus 
is thinking how Euripides dragged tragedy down to the humblest levels 
of everyday life; which is really the boast that Euripides himself makes 
(sup. 276), that he taught the people to look sharp after the manage- 
ment of their homes; or (as Dionysus parodies it) makes them cry out, 
in their petty economy, mod "at % xUTpa; Tis THY KEpadry amedndokev 
tis pawvidos; This is the introduction of AnkvOov, with a vengeance ! 
The metrical monotony must not be over pressed, as AnkVO.ov adm coev 
represents only the ordinary penthemimeral caesura. But the tribrach 
in the fourth place is no doubt intended to exhibit the fondness of 
Euripides for ‘resolved feet ;’ as we may further gather from the start- 
ling appearance of @vAdmoy (the reading of all the MSS.) at the end of 
1. 1203; forming a tribrach in the sixth place. The grammarians gave 
the name of AyxvOov or peTpoy Evpimideov to catalectic trochaic dipodia 
[-v,-v,-»,-]; why, it is hard to say. 

1. 1201. do AnkvOlov, sc. Siapbepeis 5 
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1. 1206. Atyumos, from the prologue to the Archelaus, 

1.1208. katacxdav, ‘having touched at;’ as modamés 5 08 avip Kal 
nddev Katecxe yhv; Eur. Hel. 1206. 

1. 1209. od KAavoerat; ‘shall it not rue this?’ This use of xAaiew 
shows that Dionysus is quite in the dark about Anxv6.0v, as he acknow- 
ledges. 

]. 1211, Avévucos, from the Ayfsifyle. The third line in the 
original ended with fees avy Aeddiaw, 

1.1212. év wevKatot, ‘in the midst of his pine- -torches.’ 

1. 1215. GAA’ ovdév, ‘ but that won’t matter.’ 

1. 1217. ot« €or Sors, from the prologue to ‘the Stheneboea. 
The third line ended with mAovoiay dpoit mAdxa. 

1.1218. Biov, ‘livelihood.’ 

1, 1220, thécPar por Soxet (correction for doxeis), ‘it seems to me 
right that you should take in sail.” So mAciv ifepévy Soxet Soph. El. 
335. This prepares us for the metaphor of the storm in mvevoetrar odd. 

1, 1223. ékkexdwperar, this time the fatal Anxv@ov ‘shall be dashed 
from his hand.’ 

1, 1224. Kdréxov, ‘ keep clear of,’ ‘give a wide berth to” 

1.1225. 2.8eHvo0v, from the prologue to the Phrixus: the second 
line should end ier’ és ©nBns modu. 

1, 1227. & Sayow’ dv5pGv—addressed to Euripides — you silly fellow, 
buy up (mpiaywat) the flask from him, that he may not rip up all our 
prologues!’ ‘What!’ says Euripides, ‘am I to buy it of him? So 
mécou mpiwpat oor; Acharn. 812. Cp. déxeobat tux Il. 2.186. This 
dative is probably ethical, to buy at some one’s offer,’ ‘ to his satisfac- 
tion.” So sup. 1134. 

1. 1232. IéAo 6 Tavrédevos, from the prologue to the Jphigenia 
Taurica ; the second line should end Oivopdou yapel edpyy. 

1.1235. aA Syd0’. These words are addressed to Aeschylus. 
Dionysus, in a sort of way, is making common cause with Euripides, as 
we gather from robs mpoddyous Hyav (sup.). So he says, coaxingly, to 
Aeschylus, ‘ Kind sir, by all means give him up the flask, even now’ (ért 
kat viv means ‘though he has left it so long in your hands to-his own 
disadvantage’), ‘for you'll get a handsome and serviceable one for an 
obol.’ The majority of editors correct dmdédos into dméddov, ‘sell’ But 
there is a joke in dmé8os, because the AnxvOov really delongs to Euripides, 
though his heroes were continually dropping it for Aeschylus to pick up. 

1, 1237. otmw y’, sc. dwodwoa. Euripides will not consent to the 
arrangement at present, as he has some unimpeachable prologues in 
store. If we take the words as addressed to Euripides, meaning ‘ give 
up, ‘abandon’ the flask, don’t fight about it any more, then we must 
supply dmodwuw with otmw ¥’. 
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1, 1238. Oivevs trot’, from the prologue to the Meleager. The second 
line ended, probably, ob« éricev “Aprepuy. 

1.1242. peratd Otwv, ‘what, in the very midst of his sacrificing?’ 
av@ (aid), ‘who robbed him of it?’ 

1.1244. Zevs, the opening line of the Melani ppe. 

1, 1245. aaoXet o’, ‘he'll be the death of you.’ Others read aaroXéis, 
meaning, ‘ you, Euripides, will be the death of me with all this; i.e. 
Dionysus is tired out with the An«vaov. 

1.1247. ota, ‘styes.’ 

1.1249. €xw y as, habeo guomodo, ‘I have means of proving him a 
bad writer of lyric.’ €xw &s resembles the formula, common in negative 
clauses, ov# €xw, ov# eoTv, ws. But Dobree’s conjecture éyw y’ ots 
is very probable. 

1.1256. t&v péxpt vevi. The MSS. trav é viv dvtwy. Meineke 
elicits this better reading from the Schol. The Chorus expresses a 
belief that, in lyric poetry, Aeschylus, ‘the inspired master of the 
tragic stage’ (Baxxetov d&vaxta), will be found unassailable. But we 
are already prepared for objections on the part of Euripides, sup. 914. 

1. 1260. 8é€S0rx’, The Chorus must mean that they are afraid on 
behalf of Euripides, that he will meet with even worse success in his 
new attack. The last four lines have a suspicious similarity to the 
preceding ones. They may be the result of a second recension by the 
author. 

1.1261. tavv ye Gavpaord, spoken ironically. 

Sele Sy, ‘the fact will soon make itself plain.’ For a similar 
impersonal use cp. Vesp. 993 PIA. mas dp’ jnywvicueba; BAEA. deigev 
SED i.e. ves ipsa videtur ostensura It is more common in the phrase 
avTo delfet. 

1. 1262. eis €v yap. This seems te mean, ‘I will reduce them all to 
one form.’ The constant iteration of the ‘refrain,’ and the dactylic 
measure shall do the same for his verses as his Anxv@.0v did for mine, 
So the Schol. és 7d aird réAos meparovpeva trayta. 

1, 1263. ydwv. Dionysus proposes to ‘take some counters, and 
keep reckoning of them all.’ 

SiavAvov mpooavAet. This is a stage-direction, ‘interlude on the 
flute heard behind the scenes.’ 

oar’ "AyiAded. From the Muppidoves of Aeschylus. A deputa- 
tion waits on Achilles, and implores him to come into the field again— 
“ Achilles, lord of Phthia, why, O why, when thou hearest the sound of 
murderous buffets, ah well-a-day, drawest thou not near to our succour?’ 
Euripides cunningly let his first instance have an intelligible meaning; 
in order to’ make his hearers seek a meaning, and find none, in the 
subsequent lines; when he breaks away the second line from its context, 
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and uses it as a ‘refrain’ or ‘burden’ in quite a different connection, 
where it is not intended to ‘construe;’ but to be sound without sense. 
The ‘refrain’ has always been an expression of pathetic feeling; as in 
the versus intercalares of Theocritus and the Eclogues of Virgil. But 
it may touch tears er force a laugh! We may instance ‘ Willow, 
willow!’ or W. Morris’ grotesque modern ballad with its burden ‘ Two 
red roses across the moon!’ or Mr. Calverley’s happy parody of the 
refrain—not without .Euripidean maliciousness—in his ‘Butter and 
eggs, and a pound of cheese.’ 

1, 1266. ‘Eppav pev, said by the Schol. to be quoted from the 
Wuyayaryot. Perhaps ot wept Atpvav are the dwellers on the shore of 
the Stymphalian lake, who worshipped Hermes as the founder of their 
stock. 

1, 1270, Kv8tor’, perhaps from the TyAepos of Aeschylus. Join 
pavOave pov. 

1. 1274. evpopette, From the “Ipiyévea or ‘Iepetar. ‘Hold your 
peace! the priestesses are at hand to throw open the temple of Artemis.’ 

peAtocovépnor. The title of the priestesses at Delphi, as well as 
those of Artemis and Demeter, was péAcocoa. But it is difficult to 
decide whether the word is connected with péAcoOat, curare, or perricow, 
propitiare, or whether there is some mystical or symbolic allusion to 
Bees. The priest of Artemis at Ephesus was called écoyy, i.e. a 
‘queen’ (or, as the ancients thought, a ‘ king’) bee. 
1.1277. «vpvos eit. From the Agamem. 104. 
S8t0v, sc. ‘on the voyage to Ilium.’ 

1.1278. 76 xpipo TSv KétTrev, ‘this tremendous amount of buffeting; 
Cp. 76 Xphya TY vuKTa@Y Soov Nub. 2. 

1, 1280. tm6 tv Kétrwv, ‘by all this duffeting about, 1 am getting 
a swelling in the groin.’ 

1, 1281. ordow peA@v. This means a ‘lyric passage ;’ referring to 
the ordo.pov (uédos) of the Chorus; i.e. the ‘regular,’ ‘steady’ sing- 
ing, uninterrupted by dialogue or anapaests. Here the ordoipor is set 
to a harp accompaniment, instead of the flute. topAarté0par topAar- 
760par is intended, like O@perraveAd Plut. 290, or tHveAda Acharn. 
1241, to imitate the twang of the harp. Cp. such forms as ¢arantantara, 
tirra lirra, tweedledee. 

1, 1285. 8mws “Axatav, supposed to follow in construction on «bpids 
eiju Opoety. The line is from Agamem. (104 foll.), where however after 
‘EMAG80s HBas comes fvudpova taydv. The next words, from Zolyya 
...kUva come from the Spiyg of Aeschylus. With wéuaet we resume 
the passage from the Agamemnon, as far as dpvis. The next line is 
perhaps from the =iyé again, and the words 76 ovyKAtwes ém Avavte 
are borrowed from the @ppaoa (Thracian women). Svoapeprav (gen, 
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plur.) is Dindorf’s emendation for 5vcapeptay. It is hardly possible (if 
worth while) to construe the passage. Perhaps the general effect is 
something like this—(‘to tell how) the ominous bird of war sends forth 
with spear and vengeful hand the twin sovereignty of the Achaeans, 
Sphinx of the chivalry of Hellas, foul fiend dispenser of disasters, grant- 
ing to the eager soaring vultures to find their prey—and how the banded 
host bearing down upon Ajax.’ There it abruptly ends. Fritzsche 
removes the 7’ after 76 EvykAwwés, making it the object of mapacyev, 
and rendering densam phalangem Atact adstantem, with reference to the 
Salaminian sailors. 

1. 1296. é« Mapa@dvos. According to Fritzsche, because of the 
swampy beds of rushes about the low Marathonian coast, from which 
well-ropes (ipoviat) were plaited. It seems more likely that pAarrd@par 
reminds Dionysus of such Persian shrieks and shouts as might have 
been heard at the battle of Marathon, in which Aeschylus had himself 
taken part. The Schol. refers the next words to the songs sung by men 
as they hauled up their buckets from the wells; as Callim. frag. 185 
acide Kai mod Ts avip bdarnyos ivaioy, with which we might compare 
the xeAdwvicpara and the émpvdcm @dai. But the form of the word 
(tpovtoatpddos) makes it more likely that the reference is to a ‘ rope- 
walk,’ where the men sing a monotonous refrain as they twist the 
strands. 

1.1298. €« tod KaAdod, ‘I transferred them, at any rate, from one 
honourable place to another;’ i.e. from the repertory of the Aeolic 
poets (such as Terpander the inventor of the ¢p6c0s vdpos), to the tragic 
stage. For é« tod kadod Prof. Tyrrell would read é« rod «ddw, ‘ from 
the rope’; with a punning reference to iuoveoarpdpou sup. 

1, 1301. dad mavtwv Topvidtwv péeAn déper. The reading of Porson 
for the common amd mavTwy peyv péper mopvidiwy, which violates metre. 
Other emendations are qmopvediov (as if from mopveiov dimin.); and 
mropywdiav, ‘lewd songs.’ 

1. 1302. MéAnros, a writer of Scolia, or ‘drinking catches,’ is better 
known as one of the accusers of Socrates. He is a common butt of 
Aristophanes and the other comic poets, as a very poor composer of 
tragedies. Cp. Plato, Apol. 23 E MéAnrdés po ééOero ... imép Tay 
TonTaVv ax Oopevos. ; 

Kapicav. The music of the Carian flutes was melancholy and 
doleful. Cp. Kapixp tur povon mpoméurovor rods TeAeuTHoavtas Plato, 
Legg. 800 E. 

1. 1303. xXoperav, according to this accentuation gen. plur. from 
xopeta, ‘dance-tune. The paroxytone xopeiwy comes, apparently, from 
xopefov, ‘a dancing place,’ ‘music-hall.’ 

1, 1305. émt tovtwv, ‘in the case of songs like these.’ The common 
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reading él rodrov may, perhaps, mean ‘in dealing with a man like 
this.’ 
daTpakots, ‘castagnettes,’ ‘bones.’ 

1. 1307. mpos Hvmep, ‘to whose accompaniment these songs are well 
fitted for singing.’ 

1. 1308. ov« éXeoBiafev. There must be a double meaning in the 
word. (1) This Muse of Euripides never adopted the Lesbian (Aeolic) 
style of music; as Aeschylus did in imitating Terpander: and (2) ‘this 
Muse was never attractive enough to play the wanton.’ 

1.1309. aAkvoves. This amusing cenzo, which has the very loosest 
grammatical construction, attacks (as Kock shows) three distinct points 
in the lyric poetry of Euripides : (1) his grouping of incongruous pictures ; 
(2) his innovations in music; (3) his faultiness in metre. The whole is 
a clever skit upon the Euripidean Choric song; with, here and there, a 
reminiscence from some actual play (as e.g. from the Z/ectra in 1317, 
and the /phig. Taur. in 1309), So as to give an air of reality to the 
whole: ll. 1312, 1316 are borrowed, according to the Schol., from the 
Meleager. 

1.1311. Join wrepav vorios pavior, ‘with drops sprayed from your 
feathers.’ 

1. 1314. dAayyes. This is a name given to ‘spiders,’ because of 
their long jocnted legs; padayé being the technical word for the bones 
between the joints of fingers and toes. These spiders lurk ‘ under the roof 
in corners twiddle-iddle-iddle-iddling their loom-strung threads with their 
fingers.’ The eterererererAlooere represents the musical ‘ shake,’ or ‘run.’ 

1. 1316. «epkiSos dodo, ‘the singing shuttle, like Virgil’s argu/o 
pectine Aen. 7. 14. , 

1, 1317. tv’ 6 didavdos EwadAe SeAdis. The dolphin, plunging at 
the ship’s bows, is a picture from the Zlectva of Eurip. 438 foll.; the 
addition of pavreta kat otadious (perhaps intended to be accus. after 
éraAAe) is a mere piece of fooling, like the combination of ‘thimbles 
and hope’ in the ‘ Hunting of the Snark.’ And in the following lines, 
the blossom, fruit, and tendril of the vine are all jumbled together in 
happy confusion. 3 

1, 1323. 6pGs tov 68a totdrov. Aeschylus startles us here with a 
sudden bit of criticism, suggested by mep{BaAd’, For, apparently it was 
regarded as a metrical error to admit an anapaest (mepiBaAd’, uu —-) as 
the dasts of a glyconic system. So the song ends with— There’s a foot 
for you !’—meaning, ‘ Did you ever see such a metrical fault?’ At this 
moment (in accordance, of course, with stage directions) the woman 
who is playing the castagnettes pokes out her foot, which catches 
Dionysus’ eye, who promptly answers, ‘O yes, I see that foot well 
enough.’ Aeschylus, surprised and pleased with what he thinks to be 
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the critical insight of Dionysus, rejoins, ‘O, you see that foot, do you?’ 
‘Yes,’ says Dionysus again in his innocence, ‘I do.’ 

1. 1330. poy@dvav. The points of attack in this parody are (1) the 
general confusion of the scene; (2) its paltry and trivial circumstances ; 
(3) the use of oxymoron, as e.g. Kedavoparns, Yuxav divxor, etc.; 
(4) jJingling repetitions, as Pévia dma, Sdxpva Sdxpva, EBadrov eBadrov, 
etc. (Mitchell quotes 16 instances of this in one passage of less than 
150 lines from the Orestes); (5) the looseness of the metre, as shown in 
the resolved feet ; (6) the florid character of the music, as exemplified in 
eleretecAtocovor, A woman who falls asleep while spinning a skein of 
thread for the market has a nightmare-dream that her neighbour Glyce 
has robbed her hen-roost. This homely story is decked out with 
invocations to Powers of night, and passionate prayers to heaven and 
earth for help. 

1. 1337. peAavo-verv-etpova, ‘in dark funeral robes.’ 

1.1342. Todd’ écetv’, ‘that’s what it is.’ She means that her sus- 
picions about Glyce’s thieving are now verified. 

1, 1345. Mavia, the name for a female slave, as Mavjs for a male. 
See sup. 965; Av. 523. 

1.1350. Kvedatos, ‘in the early dawn,’ ‘before daylight.’ 

1. 1356. GAN’ & Kpfires, from a play by Euripides of that name, in 
which Icarus, caught in the Labyrinth, sings a pov@dia. 

1, 1357. dpardAdere, ‘lightly lift your feet.’ 

1, 1358. Atkruvva tats & kahd& (the addition of “Apreyus seems to be 
a gloss), ‘the Huntress-queen, daughter of Zeus, goddess of beauty.’ 
So in Agam. 140 Artemis is called d kata. The picture of the goddess 
with her pack of hounds ranging the house is inimitably grotesque. 

1. 1362. Stmvpous, i.e. a torch in either hand: symbolical of the 
cusps of the crescent moon. dévuraravy, perhaps, ‘piercing bright,’ as 
dgeta aixyz jeAtov, Il. 17. 372; or ‘nimble, ‘quick.’ mapdpnvoy, ‘light 
the way to Glyce’s house, that I may make search for stolen goods.’ 
dwpav in the same sense occurs Nub. 499. 

1. 1366. Strep, i.e. 7d dyayety én Tov orabpdr. 

1.1367. 1d ydp Béapos vév, ‘for it is the wezgh¢ of our utterances 
that it will test.’ 

1.1368. etmep ye Set, ‘if this is what I have to do, to sell like so 
much cheese the poets’ art.’ 

1.1370. émovot, ‘ pains-taking.’ 

1. 1372. dromta is, exactly, ‘queerness,’ ‘ oddness.’ 

1.1375. pda tov, the name of the God is suppressed, by that sudden 
scrupulousness which makes a Frenchman stop short at Sacve/ The 
same phrase is found in Plato, Gorg. 466 E; and the grammarians 
describe it as an Attic usage, 
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1. 1377. awrd Anpetv, ‘was talking nonsense withal.’ 

1.1378. mapa td mAGoTLyy’, a huge weighing machine, with a pair 
of scales (rAdotvyye), is here brought on the stage: and the rivals are to 
shout one verse each into either pan. 

1.1379. AaBopévo, ‘catching hold of them ;’ as inf. éxépe0a. 

1, 1380. Kokktow, ‘ give the signal ;’ by crying Ké«cv. 

1, 1382. 10’ SdheN’, the first line of the AZedea. 

1. 1383. Saepxevé, the first line, perhaps, of the Phdloctetes of 
Aeschylus. 

Botvopot 7° émorpodat, ‘haunts of the grazing kine.’ 

1, 1385. ode, sc. of Aeschylus, who had wetted his verse with the 
waters of the Spercheius, and had made it thereby heavy, like a wool- 
seller, damping his wool. Euripides had contributed the ‘ white wings’ 
of a ship; the very type of lightness, 

1.1389. Kdavtierqodr, ‘and let him weigh it against mine.’ 

1.1390. jv = Lat. en! 

1.1391. tpdv, ‘temple,’ from the Axtigone of Euripides. The next 
yerse ran, in the original, cal Bwpos airs cor’ &y avOpwnav pice. In 
Hec. 816 Euripides speaks of Ne0w as tupavvos avOpumwv wovn. Here 
the sovereign power of Argument or Speech, as in the ‘Clouds,’ is made 
a first article of belief. 

1. 1392. pédvos Oedv, from the Miobe of Aeschylus, who makes his 
@davaros impervious even to Ile@w, as the next lines run povov dé Meda 
daipdvev anoorarei, etc. 

1. 1393. étret, ‘preponderates :? said of the descending scale, as 
Il. 22. 212 perme & “Exropos atoipoy jyap. 

1.1398. KaéAger, ‘shall drag your scale-pan down.’ 

1. 1400. BéBAnw’ *AxAAed’s, quoted from the first edition of the 
Telephus of Euripides, where Achilles and the other captains are repre- 
sented as dicing. Dionysus maliciously suggests to Euripides a paltry 
and trivial verse, when he wanted something kaptepov kat peya, The 
Schol. says that Dionysus also means to hint that Aeschylus had practi- 
cally won. But two aces and a quatre are surely not good points to 
make off three dice, when you might throw zpls é, Agam. 33. . 

1. 1401, A€your’ dv, ‘be pleased to recite, as this is your last 
weighing.’ 

1, 1402. orSnpoBples, from the Meleager. 

1. 1403. éh’ Gpparos, from the Glaucus Potnieus; the next line ran 
into 7’ ép’ imnwy Foav éumepuppevor, 

1, 1406, Aiytqrvot, although they knew how to raise such ponderous 
blocks of stone, as their temples and pyramids show. And, probably, 
there is a further allusion to the common statements in Homer about 
the superior size of men and things in the heroic age. ‘ 
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1. 1407. kat pnKer’, sc. xplvns THY molnow Huor. 

1. 1408. Kyndioodav, see on sup. 9443; 1048. 

1. 1409. ta BLBALa, sup. 943. After 1. 1410 Fritzsche, Meineke, and 
others mark a lacuna in the text. It seems as if some command of 
Pluto, earlier than in 1. 1414, had dropped out. Velsen greatly im- 
proves the sense by inserting Il. 1407-1410, kal wykér .. . ép@ pdvor, 
between Il. 1400 and 1401; and letting 1. 1411 be a continuation of the 
words of Dionysus, after Aiyimrtor. 

1. 1416, dev =adzb2s not ade. 

1, 1418, émt wounthy, see sup. 69. 

1. 1419. tovds xopovs, sc. at the plays about to be produced at the 
Great Dionysia, which would come on some two months later. 

1, 1431. pov Sox, ‘my mtention is.’ The personal adaptation of the 
common phrase Soret, €50fé sot. 

1, 1423. SvoroKe?, properly used of women having hard labour in 
childbirth. Here it seems to mean (as yvopyv suggests) ‘cannot come 
to a decision,’ ‘is in agonies of perplexity.’ Kock interprets it as 
meaning, ‘is in distress about her children:’ with which we might 
compare the Homeric epithet of Thetis, dvcapiorotéxea, Il. 18. 54. 

1. 1424. mwoOet pév, imitated from the Spovpot of Ion of Chios; 
where Helen says to Odysseus, ovy@ peév, éxOaipe 5é, BovaAetai ye 
py. 

1, 1429. mopipoy, ‘helpful;’ d&yxavov, ‘ineffective.’ 

1. 1430. ob xpq. As Euripides had given his opinion in ¢hvee lines, 
we naturally expect Aeschylus to do the same: but there are textual 
difficulties in the lines assigned to him. For Plutarch (Alcib. 16), 
quoting the passage, omits the first line; and several MSS. omit the 
second, which is rejected as superfluous by most modern editors, and 
may be a dirroypagia. The picture is borrowed from the Agam. 717 
foll., where Paris is similarly described: e@pePev dé A€ovta cir, etc. 
“Tis wrong to rear a lion’s whelp in the state—best indeed not to rear 
a lion at all—but if we have let him come to full growth, we must 
humour his temper.’ Fritzsche assigns the line paAvota pév to Dio- 
nysus; and sees in it an allusion to Aéwy (Thue. 8. 24), who appears 
to have been originally elected among one of the ten orparnyot (Xen. 
Hell. 1.5. § 16). He seems to have been hardly prominent enough 
to have thus pointed the parable. If we adopt the suggestion, we shall 
have to write Aéovta oxuvpvov in 1.1431. The interpretation of the 
parable is that it would have been best never to have had an Alcibiades 
at Athens at all: but now that they have let him grow up among 
them, they must make the best of him. 

1, 1434. cops... cads. It is difficult to decide which of the two 
poets is here credited with ‘cleverness,’ and which with ‘clearness,’ 
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The words of Euripides read, at first sight, like a clear statement; 
those of Aeschylus like the dark speech of an oracle. But, on the 
other hand, we may say that, really, the words of Euripides are merely’ 
the clever commonplaces of a rhetorician; while the parable of 
Aeschylus has a meaning as clear as daylight. And this seems to be the 
best interpretation, especially as Euripides is called (inf. 1451) 
cohwrat pivots, and in 1. 1445 is asked to speak ocadéorepov. 
Meineke gets over our difficulty and points the perplexity of Dionysus 
by reading oodds in both places. 

1. 1437. et Tus TrEpwoas. Commentators have exhausted their in- 
genuity in the interpretation of these lines: or have followed the lead of 
Aristarchus and Apollonius in rejecting them altogether. It seems 
most likely that their sense lies in their nonsense: but the nonsense 
is so chosen as (1) to represent Euripides as playing the buffoon; (2) to 
give a by-blow to Cleiocritus, Cinesias, and Cephisophon; and (3) to 
suggest that the only course of safety for the state is entirely to reverse 
her hitherto policy; and, in fact, to achieve the impossible. The 
‘impossible achievement’ of making use of Cleiocritus and Cinesias is 
phrased just like the ‘impossible’ contingency, suggested (Acharn. 
g15 foll.) by the informer, that the introduction of Boeotian wares, 
such as ‘wicks,’ might cause a conflagration in the docks; év@els dv 
(sc. THv Opvaddtba) és ripny avijp Bowrios | &pas dv cioneupevey és TO 
vewpiov | d b8poppéas, Bopéay eémtnphaas péyay, | xelmep A4Boito TOY 
1e@v TO np ana, | geAayoiv7T’ dv edOvs. The materials for the picture in 
the present passage are not, indeed, a ‘wick’ and a ‘ peascod;’ but the 
fat and unwieldy Cleiocritus, who is called the son of an ostrich 
(Av. 876), and the spindle-shanked, unsubstantial, dithyrambic poet, 
Cinesias (uaxpétaros Kat Aenrératos Kwnolas Ath. 12.551). ‘If any- 
one, having feathered Cleiocritus with Cinesias (that is, having attached 
the light man, like a pair of wings, to the heavy one),—the breezes 
should waft them over the ocean-surface—if they should engage in a 
seafight, and then, holding vinegar-cruets in their hands, should sprinkle 
them in the eyes of our enemies.’ The first lines have no grammatical 
construction, and it would be a better arrangement to slip in the 
question of Dionysus yéAovov ... tiva; (1. 1439) after BAéhapa Tov 
évavriov (1. 1441); so that the words of Euripides éyd pév ofSa, etc., 
would be a direct answer to the challenge, -voty & éxe tiva; as they 
stand, they merely mark the transition from nonsense to oracular 
obscurity. 

1, 1451. eb y’, & TlaAdpydes. Palamedes was one of the Greeks who 
joined in the Trojan expedition, and was treacherously murdered 
through the jealousy of Agamemnon and Odysseus. He appears in 
later times as the type of the inventive genius; which gives the point 
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to the name as applied to Euripides. The allusion to Palamedes, the 
man of inventions and dodges, proves that the commentators are wrong 
in proposing to expunge the grotesque lines about Cleiocritus and 
Cinesias. 

1. 1456. dev; ‘how could that be?’ as in the frequent Demosthenic 
formula, 7é0ev ; moAAovd ye Kal dee. : 

1. 1457. mpos Btav, ‘sore against her will;’ as in Acharn. 73. 

1. 1459. ¥ pate xAatva. The yxAaiva, or ‘cloak,’ is of finer texture, 
and more valuable than the rough ‘rug’ of goat-skin (ovotpa) ; and 
so would represent the better, as distinguished from the lower, citizens. 
The Athenians are most hard to please. 

1. 1460. eimep dvaSvcer (Fut. 2 pers. sing. dvadtopar), ‘if you mean 
to emerge into the upper world.’ Some make #4 méAis the subject to 
dvaSuvcoe. (act. voice), and render, ‘if the state is to have a chance 
of recovery.’ 

1. 1461. éket, commonly means ‘in the lower world,’ and évOa8t, ‘in 
the land of living.’ Here, as the scene is laid in Hades, the meanings 
are reversed. 

1. 1462. dvie, ‘send up,’ as some beneficent spirit might do. Cp. 
Pers. 650 Aidwveds 8 dvatoumds dvieins Aapetov. 

1. 1463. tv yiv. Aeschylus says, that the state may yet be saved, 
‘when the citizens regard their enemies’ land as their own; and their 
own as belonging to the enemy; considering their ships as representing 
their real income, and their present z-come as only so much out-going 
(to keep some play on mépos and d-mopia). He means that their true 
policy is to ravage the coast of the Peloponnesus, etc., but to abandon 
Attica to the invasion of the enemy: to consider that their real strength 
and real riches lie in their ships, the number of which should, ac- 
cordingly, be increased: for the wzoney that comes in to them at present 
only goes out again into the purses of dicasts, etc., and so is really . 
‘poverty’ to the state. The first part of the advice tallies with that 
given by Pericles (Thuc. 1.143), yy 7 émt tiv xwpay Hpav TECH iwour, 
Hyets em Thy exelvav TAEvcoUpeba, The recommendation to trust in the 
‘wooden walls’ is older still. 

1. 1466. et, wAqv y’. ‘Probat quidem hoc consilium Bacchus, sed 
veretur tamen, si quid inde boni redundaverit ad rem publicam, ne 
id totum absumant iudices, quos imprimis odit noster, ut ex Vespis 
aliisque eius fabulis intelligitur.’ Bothe. The force of wAqv ye seems 
to be that it is not absolutely true that the mépos is dmopia for every- 
body; seeing the dicast grows fat on it. 

1. 1468. atpyoopar yap. This reads like a quotation from a play; 
or the jingle of some popular game: as children sing ‘take the one 
that you love best!’ Otherwise we should have daérepoy rather than 
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évmep. By this interpretation we gain an emphasis for atry, ‘my 
decision shall be this well-known one, J’// take whom T please. 

1, 1469. obs Spooas. When? ~The Schol. says mpiv sareddeiv. 
But we know nothing about this. 

1, 1471. % yAG@t7’ 6uapor’, see on sup. IOI. 

1.1474. mpooBArémets ; ‘darest thou look me in the face?” This line 
probably, and the next line certainly, comes from the Aeolus of Euri- 
pides; where Aeolus detects the incest of Macareus with Canace 
(sup. 850), and addresses him sternly with the words atcyiorov... 
apooPAémets; on which Macareus retorts ti 8 aicxpdv, iv pi Totoe 
xpwevors 50x; which Aristophanes parodies, by making the pleasure 
of the spectators the standard of right and wrong. 

1, 1477. ths otSev. Euripides is ‘hoist with his own petard.’ He 
resents being forsaken, and left dead. ‘Dead!’ cries Dionysus, ‘your 
own motto (sup. 1082) says that, for aught we know, death is life, 
and life death. The point of the next line is, at best, but a poor 
jingle between mvetv and Set-mvetv— breath and breakfast: nap and 
blanket are all the same!’ 

1. 1479. xwpetre, addressed to Aeschylus and Dionysus (as shown 
by ow inf.) ; the address returns immediately after to the more im- 
portant personage, who is going to carry out the orders. So in 
Vesp. 975 16’, dvT:BoaA® o’, oixrelpar airdv, & marep, Kat pr diapbeipnte, 
Lysist. 1166 der’, Gya6’, adrois. 

1. 1484. mapa S€ moAAotow pabetv (i.e. mépeorr), ‘one may learn it 
by many proofs.’ Euripides had vaunted the glories of EUveots, a 
favourite word with him (sup. 893); so that here a distinction is drawn 
between specious and untrained fvveors, and the same quality trained 
and perfected (AkpiBwpévnv). 

1, 1485. Soxqoas, ‘having proved himself, ‘having been adjudged to 
be:’? as in Av. 1585 dpyibés ties | énamorduevor Tois SyporiKoiow 
dpvéos | CSokav ddixety. 

1. 1491. xaptev. Just as we say, ‘ quite the correct thing ;’ meaning, 
at once, proper and advantageous. 

1. 1493. dmoBadévta povouny, ‘having discarded all true taste.’ 
The Chorus seeks to draw the distinction between true poetry and real 
art, as represented by Aeschylus, and the literary trickery and sophistry 
of Euripides; which here, as in the ‘ Clouds,’ was unfairly taken to 
represent the sum and substance of the Socratic teaching. 

1. 1496. wepvotor, ‘grand,’ ‘imposing ;’ as in Hippol. 952 Onpevovas 
yap | cepvois Adyouowy aicxpa pnxavwpevor. 

1. 1497. okapipyopors, ‘ petty quibbles;’ properly ‘scratchings up.’ 
So oxapipacba, used of the action of a fowl on a dunghill; like oxa- 
Aevey, from which comes oaA-advpparia, in a similar sense of ‘ quib- 
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blings’ (Nub. 630). ‘It is the mark of a crazy man to waste idle 
hours over fine words,’ etc. 

1. 1501. hyerépav. Scaliger corrected to tyerépav, But a compli- 
ment to Athens is implied in the use of fyerépav by Pluto; as though 
he claimed Athenian citizenship. 

1, 1504. tovrt. The Schol. says only oxoviov mpds ayxoviy ff Tt 
TOLOUTO GUuUBoAov Oavarov. Probably the 7a tpia eis Odvarov, the three 
‘instruments of death,’ are meant; namely, ¢ipos, Bpdxos, and Kwvevoy 
(hemlock), For rovti in 1. 1505, which makes a paroemiac in an 
unexpected place of the anapaestic system, Bergk reads tovrovct, 
sc. Bpoxous, Meineke rovrouor, as though the mopioraé were sitting in 
the theatre. The woptorat were a special board established for the 
levying of extraordinary supplies (mépo). For Cleophon see sup. 
679. About Myrmex and Archenomus nothing is known. If 
Nicomachus be the person against whom the (30th) speech of 
Lysias is directed, he was a tmoypapparteds, of servile origin, who 
was entrusted with the revision and publication of the Laws. of 
Solon: but he kept the work hanging on, month after month, 
and altered the laws to suit his pocket and his politics. He fled 
from Athens at the time of the Thirty; but returned with the revival 
of the democracy, and resumed his task, with even more discreditable 
results. 

1. 1511. orttas, ‘having branded them ;’ the punishment of runaway 
slaves. 

1, 1513. Adecmantus was a friend of Alcibiades, and his colleague 
in the expedition to Andros (407). He was one of the commanders in 
the battle of Aegospotami, and though he was taken prisoner, his life 
was spared. He was impeached by Conon for treacherous aid given to 
the Spartans in the battle. 

1. 1520, 6 mavodpyos, sc. Euripides. 

1, 1523. pS’ dkwv, ‘even against his will” Aeschylus, to be quite 
sure of excluding Euripides, puts an impossible hypothesis, as if it were 
likely that Euripides would object to occupy a seat to which he had 
laid such passionate claim. 

1. 1526. totow tovtov rotrov peAcow. This is translated, ‘be his 
escort, celebrating him with his (own) lays and tunes.’ Bentley con- 
jectured 7oiow éavrod, but perhaps we may justify rovrouv from Plato, 
Lach. 200 D émel kav éya tov Niwnparoy tottm AdvoTta émvrpémoup, 
ei €0€Aet ovTOS. The lays and choral music of Aeschylus were essentially 
dactylic, as shown by the following lines; which the Schol. describes 
as modelled on a passage in the TAatveos Tormevs. Perhaps the song of 
the Ipdémopumo: at the end of the Eumenides was in the mind of 
Aristophanes as he wrote. 
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1. 1530. dya@ds Stavotas, cp. Eum. 1012 ein 5° dyabGy dyadr Sidvora 
roAiras. 
1. 1533. matptois év apovpats. If he must fight, let him fight on 
the barbarian soil’of his native Thrace (sup. 679); but not in Athens. 
TovTwv, sc. the spectators. 


INDEX 


OF PROPER NAMES AND THE PRINCIPAL WORDS AND 


PHRASES EXPLAINED IN THE NOTES. 


The references are to the lines in the Zex¢. 


"Aydbov, 83. 

ayptorro.ds, 837. 

*Adcipavros, 1513. 

adpés, 1100. 

Atywa, 363. 

Aiyumrio, 1406. 

aidép’ otknow Atéds, 100. 

a0addrraros, 204. 

axptBovo ba, 1483. 

@\nOes (proparox.), 840. 

adv 6pa, 904. 

“AAKiBuddns, 1422 foll, 

"ADK, 531 

Apeuipias, Te 

apnxavos, 1429. 

ayi, ‘in honour of,’ 215. 

audiraros, 679. 

av, repeated, 97. 

dy, with aorist of frequent 
action, 911. 

avaBidny, 176. 

dvadépea Oat, 1106, 

avadvea Gat, 860. 

avadioe. (2nd or 3rd ‘pers. )y 
1460. 

avakinrew, 1068. 

avavea(ew, 593. 

avdmavAa, I12. 

dvaoTray, 903. 

avatpepev, 944. 

*AvOpopedn, 53. 


dveivat dpyis, 700. 
dvepysynokopny (tense), 661, 
avnurwBoraia, 554. 
avOocpias (oivos), 1150. 
avOparretas, 1058. 

avievat, 1462. 

avrayopevetv, 1072. 
avrekrelvety, 1042. 
avTiBaiveiy, 202. 

dytihoyiat, Ae 


dyTioTHoat, 1389. 


avioas, 1171. 

a&eus (dicow), Loot. 
ameptAdAnros, $39. 

dn Geiy, 943. 

and =rrepi, 762. 

amoBaXew povarkny, 1493. 
arrodnpety, 48. 

amddos (amrddov), 1235. 
aro\aBeiv, 78. 

dméppnta (ra), 362. 
dmopia, mépos, 1465. 
amopatrec Oat, 1040. 
amon o (amodeis), 1245. 
arocepviver bat, 703, 833. 
atrocoBnoat, 45. 
amoTpayel, 367. 

apets, | 378. 

dpiot’ exew TWos, L161, 
dpoupaia Geds, 840. 
"Apxednuos, 417, 588, 1195. 
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m “VApXEvopos, 1507, 

doakapivios, 204. 

acahns, 122. 

doxeiv, with personal object, 
1030. 

doteioy, 5. 

dromia, 1372. 

Avaivov Nidos, 194. 

avdaddcropos, 837. 

avrois Tots Taddpos, 560, 

avroxopos Aogdid, 822. 

avTOmpEpLVvos, 903. 

avrés (of dignity), 520. 

avt@ Kodé, 226. 

apawpety, 518. 

adavaivew, 1089. 

dprepevn Napmds, 131. 

"Axepdvtios akdmedos, 471. 


Bakxetos ava, 1259. 
Bapabpor, 574. 
Brérrewy Spi, 562. 
Bdeos, 924. 
BopBopos, 145. 
Booknpa, 892. 
BovBorviay, 1280. 
Brachylogical 
1061. 


comparison, 


yadiy 6p, 303. 
yavpos, 282. 
yeypapperny elkov éoravat, 537. 
yever Oat Ovpas, 462. 
ynyevns, 825. 

TAvkn, 1343. 
yvoporiros, 877. 
youporayrs, 824. 
yovisos, 96. 
Topydves, 477. 
ypitew, 912. 
ypumderot, 929. 
yoviacpol, 956. 


Sapdanreuv, 66. 
Seva Troveiv, 109 3. 
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deiva (6), 918. 

dei€ec (impers.), 1261. 
Deliberative conjunctive, 1. 
Onpokparikos, 952. 
OnporiOnkos, 1085. 
Atayédpas, 320. 
dtadpacumoNiras, 1014. 
Starrat, 114. 
Oudpertpot, 8or. 
OvavAtov, 1263. 
diddckew (put on stage), 1026. 
Aixruvva, 1358. 
Ardpeta, 651. 

Awds Képtv60s, 439. 
Simupos, 1362. 
Auridas, 608. 

Soxnoas, 1485. 
Soxeiy = pretend, 565. 
OV 6Bdro, 141. 
Svoapepiay, 1287. 
dvorokety, 1423. 
Ovo-xeipepos, 125. 


> , / 

eyelpew Aapmdoas, 340. 
éykadumrety, 9IT. 
eykaTakpovety, 332, 374, 
édeu (tense), 12, 37. 
eleveceretetAlooelv, 1314, 1348. 
eiKOvEs, 905. 

> 

etkooTondyos, 363. 
cipnvtxds, UES: 

eis év cuvTépve, 1262. 
“Exdrata, 366. 

exBadeiv Tt, 595. 

3 , 

exyevér Oar, 689. 

> - PER 

exOcivat airiayv, 691. 
exOcivar €v 6oTpak@, 1190: 
exkekoWeoOat, 1223. 

> r 

exmnvicerOat, 578. 

ekTOs TOY EAAGY, 995. 
ekrporral, 112. 
expepecOat, 168, 

euBa, 378. 

euBadetv, 206. 
epeddov dpa, 268, 


INDEX. 


"Epmovoa, 293. 
evnAaro, 39. 
evokevacey, 523. 
eEnypouny, 51. 
e€ns=eyyvs, 765. 
e€iotacOat, 353. 
eEvraoat, 688. 

ema, See KdANLOT’» 
emavaoTpepev, 1102. 
emepelOec Oat, 1102. 

emi (to fetch), 69, 111, 577, 

1418, 

emt tavr épyerOa, 168. 
emiBareve, 48. 
emBpéperOat, 680. 
*Exidavpos, 364. 
éemdetkvucGat, 771. 
émtkabna Oat, 1046. 
émioKuvioy, 823. 
emotpopal, 1383. 
ETLTPeTT@, 529- 
emupurdides, 92. 
emomrevel, 745, 1126. 
émraBdeos, 1OL7. 
emUANLa, 942. 
*Epaowions, 1197- 

Epo oArkds, 1386. 
‘Eppijs xO6n0s, 1126 foll, 
Eppew, 1192. 

"Epvéis, 934. 

€s Tas Wpas, 381. 
€aBodal, 956, 1104. 
EOTPATEVMEVOL, II13. 
€TN « «+ EVLAUTOL, 347. 
eUKo\os, 82. 

evréXeta, 405- 

eXEW KaTa Xopay, 793. 
exer Oat pecos, 469. 
€xpIY,, 568. 

éxov, of continued action, 202, 


512, 524. 


“HyéAoxos, 303. 
new and karépxer Gar, 1127 foll., 
1163. 


Tei, 37- 

“Hpdkdeua, 651. 
“HparhevoEavOias, 499. 
jptoryrat (apiordw), 377. 
“Haiodos, 1033. 


We (Epo), 505. 


66, 131. 

Onpaperns, 541, 967. 
Onoevs, 142. 

Opnkia xediOar, 681. 
Optov, 134. 
Owpvkiov, 363, 381. 


axnoapey (tense), 217. 

"Taxxos, 316 foll. 

idia = yewpis, 102. 

idi@rat, 459, 89. 

iepevs (Atovicov), 297. 

in Kérrov, 1265 foll. 

ipovoatpogos, 1297. 

Imperatival infinitive, 132. 

Infinitive expressing a wish, 
169, 387, 887. 

‘Topov, 73 foll. 

immadeKTpuay, 932. 

immoBdpov, 820. 

immoKpnuvos, 929. 

‘Immovak, 661. 

toa (Wingo), 685. 

io xvaivery, 941. 

iavotl, 1029. 


iyOvs (oi) (fish market), 1068. 


kaO’ iepdv, 101. 

Kabedxew, 1398. 

kabnoba ev TavT@, 1103. 

Kabicew éml Komny, 197. 

kal unv, 285, 288. 

kadapopOoyya traivew, 230. 

KdAduoT, émawe, 508: Cp. 512, 
888. 

KaAXixopos, 451. 

kddows Kal Opdnov, 121. 

Kavoves eTOV, 799. 
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Kapica avAnuata, 1302. 

kar’ ov éBare (tmesis), 1047. 

katdBa, 35. 

KATAKEAEVELY, 207. 

Kardvrns, OAs 

karamivewy, 1466, 

KaTaomay, 576. 

katracxeiv (touch ata place), 
1208. 

karacxiver Bat cavOaXiokoy, 404. 

KATEPLKTG, 505. 

kaTeppinpevos, 902. 

KaTecT@pvApevos, 160, 

kaTnAuyy, 566, 

Ketos, 970. 

kehadety idéav tuvov, 382. 

KEVTAUPLKS, 38. 

Kepaperkds, 129. 

Kepapijs (ot), 1093. 

KepBépror, 187. 

KepBepos, 111. 

kepoBdras, 230. 

kepdAatos, 854. 

Knypicopay, 944, 1408, 1452. 

KiBdnrever Oa, 721, 

Kipeodla yn, 712. 

Kuwynoias, 153, 1437. 

Knreryévns, 708. 

KnetOnpidns, 791. 

Knrerobévns, 57. 

Krerropary, 967. 

Knedxptros, 1437. 

Kicopér, 679. 

KrXéor, 569. 

kNipag, 618. 

kdvew and dxovea, 1174 foll. 

KoéBadou, 1015. 

KdOopvos, 47, 557+ 

koxkuCev, 1380. 

koumodakeAoppn.ov, 839. 

kovia, 711. 

KédpivOos, 439. 

Kpatmadékopos, 219. 

Kpavo7roteiy, 1018, 

Kpativos, 357. 
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Kpe@Y, TEpt TOV, 191. 
Kpnrtixal povadia, 849. 
kpoxeros, 46. 

Kpouvoy aduevat, 1005. 
KuKALoL xopol, 366. 
kuknos (ipds), 441. 
kupdta@v dykd\at, 704. 
KUTELPOV, 2.43. 

K@d.ov, 1478. 
kadavicev, 79. 
k@davoparapdrados, 963. 
Kokurés, 472. 

K@veELoVv, 124. 

K@VOY, 5116 


Adpaxos, 1038, 

Aap Badvewy re mapa Twos, 251. 
Aapmrds =apmadnhopia, 131. 
Aagiadyny, 822. 

déovros cKvpvos, 1431. 
AeoBidCev, 1308. 

AnkiGrov (awwdAecev), 1200 foll. 
Anpartay, 494. 

Aipyat, 217. 

Avytopoi, 775. 

AvkaBnrroi, 1056. 

AvKis, 13. 


pa Tv, I 375- 

pakdpov evwxia, 85. 

paddd, 103, 611, 725, 751. 
Mappadkv6o1, 990. 

Mavis, 964. 

Mavia, 1345. 

paottylas, 501. 
Meyaiveros, 964. 
petaywyeiy, 798. 
pedavoxapoios, 470. 
MéAnros, 1302. 
peAtoc@ovopol, 1274, 
MeNitns, ovK, 501. 
Medurida, 991. 

pes (réAos) evpetv, 397. 
Méoos éxerOar, 469. 


INDEX. 


Méddor, 55. 

povediar Kpntikal, 849, 1330. 
Poppopemds, 925. 

Mépouos, 151. 

Movoaios, 1033. 
povotk@rata, 873. 

pvpawa, 475. 

puxtnpes, 893. 

Muppn€, 1507. 


VEeKpol, of Gvw, 420. 

vedpa ths tpayedias (rd), 862. 
Nikdpaxos, 1507. 

vooy éxe, 696, 

Nuontos, 2156 


Eevordéns, 86. 
EvykAuwvns, 1294. 
Evvdyew (xopdv), 453. 
Evytuyxavew Twi, 196, 


OBorw (dvo), 141. 

ot®’ Ort, 601. 

oldeiv, 940. 

olkely voor, 105. 

vive, 482. 

dpdynios Zevs, 750. 

Spopacreyias, 7 56. 

vos ayov puornpta, 159. 

”Ovov mokds, 186. 

d€ides, 1440, 1453. 

o&u\dXos, 815. 

Optative mood after present 
tense, 24. 

‘Opeoreia, 1124. 

Sptyavor, 604. 

"Ophevs, 1032. 

dorpaka (castagnettes), 1305. 

br’ [e]; 22. 

ov yap GAXa, 58, 192, 498, 1180. 

ovde ev (hiatus), 927. 

ovdey GN if (GAN Hf), 227. 

ov pn, in strong pr phiintios! 202, 
298, 462. 


ov€tov protest 946. 
ovpdvioy dooV, 781. 
bpOahmay, 192. 


mahaicpara, 689. 
Tlakapndns, 1451. 
Tlavrakhéns, 1036. 
mapaBadod, 180, 269. 
mapayev, 1054. 
TapakekwOvuvevp1evov, 99. 
mapakovac Oa, 1116, 
mapakovety, 750. 
mapadot, 1071. 
mapa&duia, 819. 
maparetdopatra Mndukd, 938. 
mapahaivey, 1363. 
Tlapdéxas, 608, 
mapweiv, 815. 
Tlapvacoi, 1056. 
matplots év apovpats, 1533. 
Tatp@a Kpdtn, 1126, 
Tepl TOV KpEav, IQI. 
mepidnoacbat Tov Aogoy, 1037. 
mepiOpopot, 472. 
mepiddpevos, 1066. 
TEplTaTos, 942, 953. 
TEPLTTETAEVKOS, 535+ 
mNXELS, 799. 
muvaknOdv, 824. 
mAacia Evpmrynkra, 800, 
mrdorty&, 1378. 
mAareiat (xetpes), 1096. 
TI\arateis, 694. 
melv (rAeiov), 18. 
mAnyy Tapa mAnynv, 643- 
mAwOeverv, 800. 
mAivOovs emtribévat, 621. 
mvevoeiobat TOAV, 1221. 
murynpa 60ds, 122. 
mo0ev; 1456. 
motos (sarcastically), 529. 
moAAa mpatrewv, 228, 749. 
moAvKoAupBos, 245. 
moAumpay.LovEely, 749. 
mOptpos, 1429. 
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Toptoral, 1505. 

mpagov, 621. 

mplao@Oai ri, 1229. 
Tpoaywyds, 1079. 

mpos epavTov, 53. 
mpogoupely TH Tpay@dia, 95. 
mpocodeirev, 1133. 
mpootarns, 569. 

mpdoaxnpa THs Tpay@dias, 912. 
mporepov = superior, 76. 
mpotipay TL, 638, 

mraipey, 647. 

TTNTTEW, 315. 

TT@XOTFOLOS, 842. 
TlvOayyeos, 87. 

muppiat, 730. 

mupryouv pnuara, 1004. 
muppixn, 153. 

m@s oler; 54. 


paktooupparradns, 842. 
perrev, 1393. 

pucew, 684. 

pummarat, 1073. 


cadmryyodoyxumnvadys, 965. 
TapkacpomiTvoKdunrns, 965. 
onpetoy év Tais vavalv, 933. 
SOeveBora, 1043. 

oiovpa, 1459. 

airnots ev Ipuraveio, 764. 
Skapavdpot, 928. 
oKapipyopot, 1497. 
SxeBAvas, 608. 

oKevdpta, 172. 

okevopopety, 15. 
oxwOddapot, 819. 
sTkopOwvac Gat, 922. 

Slaves in the fleet at Arginusae, 


33. 
opiAevpata, 819. 
copia, 677. 
copes, capas, 1434. 
omovdny troveta Oat, 522. 
Srapviov vids, 22. 
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ordots, 358. 

otdots (weighing), 1401. 

OTdols pEAOY, 1281. 

oricew, 1511. 

oroBn, 1178. 

oroparoupyds, 826. 

orpopat, 775. 

orpodryé, 892. 

Srvyos wérpa, 470. 

OT@pPVALOTVANEKTAOIs, 841. 

ova (styes), 1247. 

ovvropos (606s), 123. 

ovoTeAE, 999. 

odnves, 801. 

oxjpa Kat Anpa, 463. 

Seretpa (Persephone), 378. 

Taivapoy, 187. 

Taviovaba, 393. 

TaXairwpoiro (mood), 24. 

TdAay, 559. 

TdaAapot, 560. 

TA TPOTA, 421. 

Taptnovos, 475. 

ravpnodv Brérrewv, 804. 

tavpopdyos, 357. 

reparever Oar, 834. 

TeTpumpevy (68ds), 123. 

TEUTALA, 942. 

Tnrehos, 855, 864. 

TcOpdovos, 477. 

tiyun = religious service, 
349. 

TO yévos Tod Spdparos, 946. 

ta) Xphpa TOY KoT@Y, 1278. 

TOLXOS EU TPATTwY, 536. 

rovOopvcev, 747. 

topAarrdépar, 1286 foll. 

Tpayéhapor, 937- 

Tpaytkos Anpos, 1005. 

Tpinpapxew, 1065. 

TupBwpuxos, 1149. 

TuvvouTocl, 139. 


334; 


tyiawe, 165. 
Umayew THs dd0v, 174. 


imgdew, 366. 
‘YrrépBoXos, 569. 
imeperuppiace€ cov, 308. 
Umoypappatets, 1084. 
Umokweiy, intrans., 643. 
brodvptos, 232. 
tpéoba, 1220. 


dddayyes, 1314. 
appakds, 733. 
Pepoédarra, 671. 
dws, 244. 
pdvxKrawvat, 236. 
Poppioros, 964. 
pate tev 6ddy, 117. 
dpevorextwy, 820. 


Ppivixos (the general), 689. 


INDEX. 


@pivxos (the poet), 13, 910, 


1299. 
dioa pparepas, 418. 


dvoay (blow out), 1099. 


Ppeopav, 1363. 


THE 


XaAKa, 725. . 

xaXkol, 730. 

Xapiets, 1491. 
xeALOdvay povoeia, 93. 
XeALOoy Op7Kia, 681. 
Xtos, 970. 

xAaiva, 1459. 

XN, 4- 

Xopevew (Gpyta), 356. 
xoperav (xopelwy), 1303. 
* xopov AaBeiv, 94. 
xvds, 943. 

xuTpot, 218. 


WevdddiTpos, 711. 
Wodos Oupas, 604. 


om, 180. 


@paios, 395. 
Opakid, 481. 
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An Elementary Latin Grammar. New and enlarged 
edition. 208th thousand. 2s. 6d. 


A First Latin Exercise Book. Eighth edition. 2s. 6d. 


A Second Latin Exercise Book. Second edition. 
3s. 6d. iy 


An Elementary Greek Grammar, containing acci- 
dence and elementary syntax. 2s. 6d. 
Classical Review :—<‘ An excellent little book.’ 


Schoolmaster :—‘It deserves as wide a use and recognition 
as the author’s Elementary Latin Grammar.’ 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Mr. J. B. ALLEN’s Latin Readers 


With notes, maps, vocabularies and English exercises ; stiff covers, 


1s. 6d. each. These books are of the same and not of graduated 
difficulty. 


Lives from Cornelius N epos. 


Tales of Early Rome. Adapted from the Text of Livy. 


Educational Times :—‘The book is designed with consider- 
able ingenuity, and exhibits the practical good sense of a dis- 
cerning teacher. The exercises illustrate some definite rule of 
syntax, and this is a plan too seldom followed by editors.’ 


Tales of the Roman Republic, Part I. Adapted from the 


Tales of the Roman Republic, Part II. | Text of Livy. 


Other Latin Readers, ete. 


Selections from Cicero, with notes, by Henry Watrrorp. 
In three Parts. Third edition. Each Part separately, 1s. 6d. 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 
Part I1I. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. 


Selections from Livy, with notes and maps, by H. Lrr- 
Warner. Each Part separately, 1s. 6d. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 
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Part III. The Macedonian War. 


A First Latin Reader, by T. J. Nunns. Third edition. Qs. 
Introduction to Latin Syntax, by W. S. Grssoy. 2s. 


Mr. C. S. JeRRrAm’s Series 


Reddenda Minora 3 easy passages, Latin and Greek, for 
unseen translation. For the use of lower forms. Sixth edition, 
revised and enlarged. 1s. 6d. ; 


Anglice Reddenda ; or extracts, Latin and Greek, for 


unseen translation. Fourth edition. 2s. 6d. ; 
Second Series. New edition. 3s. Third Series. 3s. 


Schoolmaster :-—‘ A better book of its kind could not be found.’ 
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Greek Readers and Primers 


Easy Greek Reader, by Evetyn Azsporr. 3s. In stiff 
covers, 2s. 


First Greek Reader, by W. G. Rusuzrooxe. Third edition. 
Qs. 6d. 


Second Greek Reader, by A. M. Betz. Second edition. 3s. 


Specimens of Greek Dialects. With introductions, ete. 
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edition. 3s. 6d. 


Selections from Xenophon, with notes, illustrations 


chosen as above, and maps, by J.S. Pumtrorrs. Fifth edition. 
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An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar 
of Greek and Latin. By J. E. Krye and C. Cooxson. 5s. 6d. 


Latin Classics for Schools 


Appian, Book I, edited with map and appendix on Pompey’s pas- 
sage of the Alps, by J. L. Srracuan-Davinson. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Caesar, De Bello Gallico, I-V. In two crown 8vo 


volumes. By Sr. Greorcr Srocx. Vol. I, Introduction, 5s. ; 
Vol. II, Text and Notes, 6s. % 


The Gallic War. Second edition. With maps. 
Books I and II, 2s.; III-V, 2s. 6d.; VI-VIII, 3s. 6d. 
Books I-III, stiff covers, 2s. By C. E. Moxserty. 


The Civil War. New edition. By the same editor. 
3s. 6d. 


Catulli Carmina Selecta. (Text only.) 3s. 6d. 
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Cicero, de Amicitia. By Sr. Grorce Srocx. 3s. 

de Senectute. By L. Huxrey. 2s. 

in Catilinam. ByE.A.Usvcorr. Second edition. 2s, 6d. 

in Q. Caecilium Divinatio and in C. Verrem 
Actio Prima. By J. R. Kixe. Limp, Is. 6d. 

pro Cluentio. By W. Ramsay, edited by G. G. Ramsay. 
Second edition. 3s. 6d. 

pro Marcello, pro Ligario, pro Reve Deiotaro. By 
W. Y. Faussrrr. 2s. 6d. 

pro Milone. By A. B. Porntox. Second edition. 
Crown 8vo. Qs. 6d. 
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Kine. 3s. 6d. 
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Ovid, Selections, with an Appendix on the Roman Calendar 
by W. Ramsay.. By G. G. Ramsay. Third edition. 5s. 6d. 


48 ristia, BookI. ByS.G. Owen. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 


Book III. By S. G. Owry. Third edition, re- 
vised. 2s, 


Plautus, Captivi. By W.M.Liypsay. Fourth edition. 2s. 6d. 


Rudens. By E. A. Sonnenscuery. Text with Notes and 
Appendix on Metre, interleaved. 4s. 6d. 


Trinummus. By C. E. Freeman and A. Stoman. Fourth 
edition. 3s. 


Ned liny, Selected Letters. By C. E. Pricuarp and E. R. 


Bernarp. ‘Third edition. 3s. 


Quintilian, Institutionis Liber x. By W. Pererson. 
Second edition, 3s. 6d. 


Sallust. By W. W. Cares. Second edition. 4s. 6d. 


Tacitus, Annals (text only). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Annals, Books I-IV. By H. Furneaux. 5s. 


Book I. By the same editor. Limp, 2s. 


Books XIII-XVI, by H. Prrman. Crown 8vo, 
with map. 4s, 6d. 


Terence, Adelphi. By A. Stomay. Second edition. 3s. 


Andria. By C. E. Freeman and A. Stroman. Second 
edition, 3s, 


Phormio. By A. Stroman. Third edition. 3s. 


Tibullus and Propertius, Selections. By G. G. 
Ramsay. Second edition. 6s. 
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Virgil. By T. L. Parition and A. E. Haten. Two volumes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each; or stiff covers, 3s. 6d. each. 


Aeneid, Books I-III, IV-VI, VII-IX, X-XII. By the 
same editors. 2s. each part. Book IX by A. E. Haren, 
1s. 6d. ; in two parts, 2s. 


Bucolics and Georgics. By the same editors. 2s. 6d. 


Bucolics. 2s. 6d. Georgics, Books I, II, 2s. 6d. 


Georgics, Books III, IV, 2s. 6d. Aeneid, Book I. 
Limp cloth, ls. 6d. All by C. S, Jerram. 


Greek Classics for Schools 


Aeschylus. By Arruur Sipewrcx, with the text of the Oxford 
Classical Texts, 


Agamemnon. Fifth edition revised. 3s. 


> 


Choephoroi. New edition revised. 3s. 
Eumenides. Third edition. 3s. 
Persae. 3s. 

Septem contra Thebas. 3s. 


Prometheus Bound. By A. 0. Pricxarp. Third 

edition. 2s. 

Athenaeum :—‘ These school books will be welcomed by all 
who know Mr. Sidgwick’s editions of Greek or Latin authors, 
which are as near model performances as we are likely to get.’ 

Pilot :—‘ Model editions. . . . Mr. Sidgwick has proved that 
he is a scholar of the first rank; but here he has shown that 
he thoroughly understands the needs of learners as well as 
teachers.’ 


Aristophanes. By W. W. Merry. 
Acharnians. Fourth edition. 3s. 
Birds. Third edition. 3s. 6d. 


Clouds. Third edition. 3s. 
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Aristophanes (continwed)— 
Frogs. Third edition. 3s. 
Knights. Second edition. 3s. 
Peace. - 3s. 6d. 
Wasps. Second edition. 3s. 6d. 


Guardian :—‘ Dr. Merry continues his series of Aristophanes: 

. . in editing which he shows his accustomed felicity of 
exposition and translation, and his usual judgement in selecting 
information.’ 


Cebes, Tabula. By C. S. Jerram. Stiff covers, Is. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 


Demosthenes. By Everyn Axzorr and P. E, Marusson. 
Orations against Philip. 
Vol. I: Philippic I, Olynthiacs I-III. Fourth edition. 3s. 


mated ioh Pace, Philippic II, de Chersoneso, Philippic III. 
s. 6d. 


Philippics I-III (reprinted from above), 2s. 6d. 
On the Crown. 3s. 6d. 


Against Meidias. By J. R. Kine. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Euripides. Alcestis. ByC.S,Jernam. Fifth edition, 2s. 6d. 
Bacchae. By A. H. CruicxsHanx, 3s. 6d. 
Cyclops. By W. E. Lone. 2s. 6d. 
Hecuba. Second edition, by C. B. Hesrrprn. 2s. 6d. 
Helena. By C.S. Jerram. 3s. 
Heracleidae. By C.S. Jerram. 3s. 
Ton. By C.S. Jerram. 35s. 
Iphigenia in Tauris. ByC.S. Jenna. New ed. 3s. 
Medea. By C. B. Hesrrpen. Second edition. 9s. 


Herodotus, Book Ix. By Evetyn Axzorr. 3s. 


Selections. Withamap. By W.W. Merry. 2s. 6d. 
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Homer, liad. By D. B. Monro. 


Books 1-XW. Witha brief Homeric Grammar. Fourth 
edition. 6s. Book I, with the Homeric Grammar, 
separately. Third edition. Is. 6d. 


Books XIJI-XXIV. Fourth edition. 6s. 


Book III (for beginners), by M. T. Taruam. 1s. 6d. 
Book XXI. By Herserr Hamsrone. Is. 6d, 


Homer, Odyssey. By W. W. Merry. 


Books I-XIl._ Sixtieth thousand, 3s. 


Books I and II, separately, each 1s. 6d. Books VI and 
WADE aI sk Books VII-XII. 3s. 


Books XIlI-XXIV. Sixteenth thousand. 5s. 
Books XIJI-XVIII. 3s. | Books XIX-XXIV. 3s. 
Lucian, Vera Historia. ByC.S.Jerram. 2nded. 1s. 6d. 
Lysias, Epitaphios. By F. J. Syez. 2s. 


Plato. By Sr. Georce Stock. 
The Apology. Third edition. 2s. 6d. 
Crito. 2s. 
Meno. Third edition. 2s. 
Plutarch, Lives of the Gracchi. By G. E. Uyvernm. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Sophocles. By Lewis Campsett and Everyn Assorr. Two 
volumes: Vol. I, text, 4s. 6d.; Vol. II, notes, 6s. 


Or singly, 2s. each (text and notes) Ajax, Antigone, Electra, 
Oedipus Coloneus, Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes, Trachiniae. 


Scenes from Sophocles, edited by C. E. Laurence. With 
illustrations. 1s, 6d. each. (1) Ajax. (2) Antigone. 


Theocritus. By H. Kywnasron. Fifth edition. 4s. 6d. 


Thucydides. Book III]. ByH.F.Fox. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Xenophon. Anabasis, Book I. ByJ.Marsnatr, 2s. 6d. 


Book II. By C. S. Jerram. 2s. Book III. 2s.6d. Book IV. 2s. 
Books III and IV, together. 3s, And Vocabulary to the Anabasis, 
by J. Marsnaty. 1s. 6d. 


Cyropaedia, Book I. 2s. Books IV and V. 2s. 6d. 
By C. Bree. 


Hellenica, Books I, II. By G. KE. Unperuus1, 3s. 
Memorabilia. By J. Marsnatr. 4s. 6d. 


Latin and Greek History 
A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. © By 
E. L. Hicxs. New edition, revised byG. F. Hm. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Latin Historical Inscriptions, illustrating the history 
of the Early Empire. By G. M°N. Rusurorru. 8vo. 10s. net, 


Sources for Greek History between the Persian and 


Peloponnesian Wars, collected and arranged by G. F. Hux. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Sources for Roman History, ».c. 133-70. By A. H.J. 
GreenipcE and A, M. Cray. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Latin and Greek Prose 


Mr. J. Y. SarcEnt’s Course 
Primer of Latin Prose Composition. 2s. 6d. 


Passages for Translation into Latin Prose. Eighth 
edition. 2s. 6d. 


Primer of Greek Prose Composition. | 3s. 6d. 


Journal of Education :—‘An admirable little book, and one 
that ought to revolutionize the study of Greek prose com- 
position.’ 


Passages for Translation into Greek Prose. 3s. 


Exemplaria Graeca: select Greek versions of the above. 3s. 
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Other Prose Composition Books 


Latin Prose Composition. By G.G. Rawsay, Fourth ed. 
Vol. I: Syntax and Exercises. 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II: Passages for Translation. 4s. 6d. 


Latin Exercises, by G.G. Ramsay. In3 volumes. Vol. I, 


Lower Grade; Vol. II, Higher Grade; Vol. III, Syntax (Im- 
mediately), 


Graece Reddenda: being miscellaneous exercises for practice 
in Greek Prose Composition. By C.S.Jrrram. 2s. 6d. 


Latin and Greek Verse 


Helps and Exercises for Latin Elegiacs. By 
H. Ler-Warner. 3s. 6d. 


Demonstrations in Latin Elegaic Verse. By 
W.H.D. Rousr. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Exercises and versions.) 


Helps and Exercises for Greek Iambic Verse. 
By C. E. Laurence. 3s, 6d. 


Models and Materials for Greek Iambic Verse. 
By J. Y. Sarcenr. 4s. 6d. 


Keys to 


.Allen’s First and Second Latin Exercise Books; Sargent’s 
Easy Latin Passages; Ramsay’s Latin Prose Composition, 
Vol. I; Sargent’s Greek Prose Primer; Sargent’s Greek 
Iambic Verse ; Laurence’s Greek Iambic Verse; Lange’s 
German Prose Composition ; Ehrke’s Guide, price 5s. net ; 

Lee-Warner’s Helps and Exercises, price 4s. 6d. net ; 

Phillpott’s Xenophon (Sections 1-3), price 2s. 6d. net ; 

Fox and Bromley’s Models and Exercises, price 6d. net; 


are supplied to teachers and private students only, on application 
to the Secretary, Clarendon Press. 


1H 


Revue de l’Instruction Publique en Belgique:—‘Ces jolis volumes méritent de 
devenir classiques. On serait heureux de les voir entre les mains des étudiants au 
lieu des textes maussades et dépourvus de notes critiques de ]’ancienne collection 
Teubner, La qualité du papier, la netteté de ]’impression et la beauté des caracteres, 
pour ne plus parler de 1’excellence de Ja recension, compensent largement le prix un 
peu plus élevé,’ 

Speaker :—'The all-round excellence of the new Oxford Classical Texts is now 
too well known to need commendation.’ 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


LATIN GREEK 
Caesaris Commentarii. 2 vols. Aeschyli Tragoediae. Sipe- 
Du Ponter. 2s. 6d. and 3s. wick. 3s. 6d. On India 


Complete on India Paper, 7s. 
Catulli Carmina. Eruis. 2s. 
Ciceronis Epistulae. 4 vols. 

Purser. 6s., 48.6d., 4s. 6d., 3s. 

Complete on India Paper, 21s. 
Ciceronis Orationes: Pro Mi- 

lone, Caesarianae, Philippicae. 

Crark, 3s. 

Ciceronis Rhetorica. 2 vols. 

Wikis. 3s. and 3s. 6d. 

Complete on India Paper, 7s. 6d. 


Corneli Nepotis Vitae. Wuy- 
srepr. 1s. 6d. 
Horati Opera. WickHam, 3s. 


On India Paper, 4s. 6d. 
Lucreti de Rerum Natura. 
Barry. 3s, On India Paper, 
As. 
Martialis Epigrammata. Lryp- 
say. 6s. On India Paper, 7s. 6d. 
Persi et luvenalis Satirae. Owen. 


Paper, 4s. 6d. 

Apollonii Rhodii Argonautica. 
Searon. 35s, 

Aristophanis Comoediae. 2 vols. 
Hawt and Gerparr. 3s. 6d. 
each, 

Complete on India Paper, 8s. 6d. 

Demosthenis Orationes. Vol. I. 
Burcner. 4s, 6d. 


Kuripidis Tragoediae. Vol. I. 


Murray. 3s. 6d. Vol. II in 
the Press. 

Homeri Ilias. 2 vols. Monro 
and ALLen. 3s. each. 


Complete on India Paper, 7s. 

Platonis Opera. 4 vols. (in- 
cluding Republic) published. 
Burner. 6s. each, On India 
Paper, 7s. each. 


Respublica, on 4to paper, 


3s. On India Paper, 4s. 10s. 6d 


Plauti Comoediae. Vol. I. Linp- 
2 vols. 


say. 6s. Vol. I inthe Press. Thucydidis Historiae. 
Properti Carmina. Puirrmore. Sruarr Jones. 3s. 6d. each. 
Se. Complete on India Paper, 8s. 6d. 
Taciti Opera Minora. Fur- Xenophontis Opera. 3 vols. 
NEAUX, Qs. Marcuanr. 35., 3s. 6d., 35. 
Terenti Comoediae. Tyrretr. 


3s. 6d. On India Paper, 5s. o 
Vergili Opera. Hirrzer. 3s. 6d, 
On India Paper, 4s. 6d. 


All volumes are in Crown 8vo; the prices given above of copies 
on ordinary paper are for copies bound in limp cloth ; uncut copies 
may be had in paper covers at 6d. less per volume (1s. less for those 
that are priced at 6s. in cloth). 

Copies of all the volumes may be ordered interleaved with 
writing-paper, bound in stiff cloth ; prices on application. 
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